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OIL BITTER ALMONDS 
Free from prussic acid— 
finest imported French 
quality 

OIL LIMES 

Distilled natural 


OIL LIMES MM&R 
Imitation 

OLEORESIN VANILLA 
BLACK WALNUT 
FLAVOR MM&R 
SOLUBLE COFFEE 
EXTRACT 

Mohawk Brand 

OIL SPEARMINT 
—U.S.P. 

Mohawk Brand 
MARASCHINO FLAVOR 
ROMAN PUNCH 
FLAVOR 

OIL PEPPERMINT 
Mohawk Brand 
Redistilled U.S.P. or 
Single distilled qualities 





HAIL 
KING CANDY! 


May he reign supreme. His popular- 
ity has undergone little change despite 
trying times his millions of followers 
have had to endure. He is still their 
favorite. 


Flavors such as those supplied nation- 
ally known confectionery manufac- 
turers by MM&R have done much 
to fortify the strong position this ruler 
of sweets holds with his subjects. 


Under NRA _ requirements, quality 
will be competition’s deciding argu- 
ment. If your salesmen can’t talk 
quality they can’t talk sales. Only 
the best ingredients will enable you to 
offer prime confections. And it is on 
this basis of quality that the MM@&R 
organization solicits your flavor busi- 
ness. A wide selection of concentrat- 
ed flavors and essential oils of every 
type are yours to choose from. Pick 
one or two from the partial list here- 
with and we'll send you testing sam- 
ples to prove our case. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INc. 


NEW YORK CITY |R. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ss 


‘WE 00 Oun Pant 


te 32 CLIFF STREET 
444 WEST GRAND AVE. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


and Kindred Products 


OUR NEWEST ACHIEVEMENT 
A*“D &Q” SPECIALTY 


“EVERSWEET™ OILS 


LEMON 
ORANGE 
LIME 


retain their fresh, fruity aroma much longer 
than ORDINARY oils, even when stored in 
partly filled containers. The use of sweet, 
unspoiled flavoring oils is of UTMOST 
IMPORTANCE in confectionery. 





Try our MODERN FRUIT FLAVORS 
for Hard and Soft Candies 


Send us your order for trial quantities 














DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY | 


180 bea oh a eee City 





INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
j ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
4 messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 
confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


{ and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
y 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies 
advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 





MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 


MISC. RAW MATERIALS 


Burre!] Belting 
Anheuser-Busch Brand Corn Syrup 


: . Machi 
Friend Hend-Rell Machines At'as Plastic Food Colors 


Hermann “Twinplex” Machine Baker’s Milk Coatings 


Holmberg Kettles > Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits 





Ideal Wrapping Machines Clinton Corn Syrup 


Lustr-Koold Chocoate Cooling Conveyor Convertit 


Nationa! Equipment Mach:nery Exchange Citric Acid U. S. P 


A Exchange Citrus Pectin 
Simp'ex Vacuum Cooker 


Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


Merck’s Citric Acid Powder 


Merck hocola ati 
FLAVORING MATERIALS eveken Chocolate Coatings 


National Certified Food Colors 
Atlas Flavors Nulomoline 


Blanke Baer Flavoring Extracts 


D & O Essential Oils 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brewer Sa'es Boards 


DuPont Cellophane 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard Flavors Scotch Cellulose Tape 





Ungerer Essential Ci!s Sucker Sticks 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


f 


CONFECTIONERS 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OIL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OlL PEPPERMINT 
OlL LIMES DISTILLED 
OlL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 


Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 




















REAL 
MILK COATINGS 


Saal 
ak milky flavor of 


sweet, fresh, whole milk 





EAL milk coatings require plenty of whole milk 
solids derived from sweet, fresh milk. That is 
why Walter Baker Milk Coatings have thatrich, milky 
flavor so much desired by leading confectioners. 
From among our many different milk coatings we 
nominate three for your special consideration: 
SPRINGDALE-—a real quality milk coating, made 
for heavy enrober or hand dipping; medium dark 
in color, with a distinctive and unusually fine flavor. 
FERNCROFT—a delicious, low priced milk coat- 
ing, with real milk flavor, fine texture, medium color. 
For thin to medium enrober dipping. 
BROOKLAW N—a high percentage milk coating of 
very fine texture, and full milk flavor. Medium in 
color. For medium to heavy enrober or hand dipping. 
These and other coatings of all types for all classes 
of work are included in The Confectioner’s Hand- 
book, which also contains useful suggestions for 
handling coatings and liquors. This work of Baker 
Technical Service is based on over 150 years’ ex- 
perience as manufacturer for the confectionery trade. 
It is the business of this Service to know confec- 
tioners’ problems, to help with new developments, 
Create new ideas, new pieces, figure costs, yield, any piece you are making, or plan- 
coverage, and generally assist where individual ad- ning to produce. Just write on your 
vice is wanted. Use this service freely. business letterhead. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Be 


DORCHESTER, MASS. @ CHICAGO: 208 W. WASHINGTON ST. @ MONTREAL, CANADA @ PACIFIC COAST: MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 


We will gladly send you a free copy 
of The Confectioner’s Handbook—or 
a sample of the coating best suited to 
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‘Is it Claritied ?” 


An important question, whether you use Oil of Lemon “Straight” or for extracts 





OW you merely add alcohol to 

Exchange Brand Oil of Lemon 
and get immediately a completely 
clear extract! By demanding this 
clarified oil you avoid cloudiness 
or sediment in the solution. 


You eliminate delay, filtration 
and waste, because the insoluble 
substances which produce muddi- 
ness are now completely removed 
from the oil by the Exchange's ex- 
clusive process of manufacture. 


Improved Flavor, Color, Aroma 


Made from rich California lemons 
under Exchange standards of pro- 
duction control, Exchange Brand 
Oil of Lemon has been notable for 
its fine flavor, color and aroma. The 
new process further improves these 
qualities. Exchange Brand Oil of 
Lemon is uniform in performance 
and stable in your finished product. 


So insist on it—for use “straight” 
or in extracts. 


Make This Test 


Order a supply now. Test its abil- 
ity to better your results and lower 
your costs. Once the advantages are 
demonstrated, Exchange Brand Oil 
of Lemon will become yourstandard. 





r wxieesiatiiiig 
| MADE WITH MADE WITH 


QUICK FACTS 


. Flavor that suggests a freshly-cut 


leneien EXCHANGE ANOTHER BRAND 


| COLD PRESSED BOUGHT ON THE 
- Finer Aroma | OIL OF LEMON OPEN MARKET 
. Deep natural Color l Renee ean 
. Stable in your finished product 

Unfiltered 5% (by Volume) 


. Uniform Performance 
. Lower Cost per unit of flavor Extracts of Oil of Lemon in 95% Alcohol 


AND NOW... 


7 premrgntp No a No A 5% by volume solution of Exchange Oil of Lemon in alcohol 
cloud. No filtration. No waste. conforms to the U.S. Government's definition for lemon extract. 














Sold to the Cfmerican market exclusively by 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
78-84 Beekman Street, New York City 180 Varick Street, New York City 
Distributors for 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department, Ontario, California 


OIL OF LEMON Producing Plant: EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO., Corona, Calif. 


Copr., 1933, Products Department, California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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Rum and Butler Favor 


TO GIVE YOUR TOFFEES AN ENGLISH TANG 











THe popular demand is still for Rum and Butter 


Flavor —in toffees, hard candies, nougats, chewing 


taffies, fudge and other confections . . . To meet 
individual conditions and needs, we have developed 
several different and delicious types of Rum and 
Butter Flavor to put a new selling impetus into your 


Fall confection offerings. 


We will be happy to send you samples and full 


details on request. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 78-84 BEEKMAN ST. 118 WEST OHIO ST. 
77-79 Jarvis St., Toronto NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WINNING 


BIG SALES 
DOLLARS 


for 


tasty little 


fruit slices 


e 
NCE MORE the profitable magic 

O of visibility scores a success in the 
candy business! This time it’s Henry 
Heide’s assorted fruit slices. 

Heide multiplied their dainty lemon 
slices into a variety of flavors—Cello- 
phane multiplied the sales. 

Eye appeal—that’s the money-mak- 
ing force Cellophane brings to full ex- 
pression in moving appetizing candy 
items. The sparkling transparent wrap 
gives super-display, and impulse pur- 
chases result. Protected freshness and 
cleanliness insure repeat sales. 

Dealers can and do put Cellophane 
wrapped items out on top of front 
counters to tempt customers. The re- 
peated success of such items proves 
that Cellophane is one of the candy | | | 
maker’s best friends. S O p ] ad 1) C 


TRADE MARK 





Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., 6 } 
‘ % ‘ ve “Cellophane” is the registered trade-mark l| DON 
F.mpire State Bldg., New York City. of the Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc. ims) 
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The Modern Saal ‘cellophane 


Scotch Cellulose Tape is in the spotlight Wrapping your candy in “Cellophane” 
today as the only natural, transparent, quick sealed with Scotch Cellulose Tape adds an 
seal for “Cellophane.” inviting sparkle that attracts the eye and a 

More than ever before, alert candy man- _ sanitary protection that wins quick approval. 
ufacturers are turning to “Cellophane” sealed Scotch Cellulose Tape comes ready for 
with Scotch Cellulose Tape. Sales will be immediate use—requires no moistening— 
won only by good products presented in __ the slightest pressure seals it instantly and 
attractive packages. tightly. 





Made and Patented in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Patent No. 1760820, No. 1895978, No. 1814132, No. 1856986. Other Patents Pending. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


We are interested in Scotch Cellulose Tape 
and its uses in the confectionery field. Please 


Send sample roll. 
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.- It’s Time fo 


Be ready . . . and equipped to take care of the FIRST BIG 
FALL BUSINESS in three years... Put your plant in order 


NOW! Our low prices cannot be maintained much longer ... 


To delay may prove costly ... BUY NOW and SAVE MONEY! 






































SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES --- LIBER: 









CHOCOLATE MOULDING CREAM AND 
DEPARTMENT MACHINERY MARSHMALLOW 
National Equipment Enrobers, bottom Huhn Starch Conditioning Machine and DEPARTMENT 
attachments, automatic feeding and de- Conveyors, etc. 
livery systems, 32”-24”-16”. National Automatic Cherry Dropper. Springfield and Werner 600-Ib. and 10% Ide: 
Strokers and Bausman Decorators. Steel Mogul Machines, fully automatic. Ib. ge ye with Cream Beaten, ¥ 
24-in. Greer and Universal Chocolate Steel Mogul Pumps. a eae Sue 50-4 
Coaters, with coolers and packers. Wood Moguls, Type A. Ball Cream Beaters, 4-5-7 ft. I 
2,000-Ib. capacity National Chocolate Wood Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. Dayton Cream Beaters, 5 ft. fi 
Melters. Starch Trays with starch. 50-gal. Springfield E. B. Cream Remeb- 50 
1,000-Ib. capacity National Chocolate Plaster and Aluminum mould boards. ers, also Werner, Burkhard. ' : 
Kettles. Merrow Cut Roll Machines. Springfield 50-gal. Marshmallow Beaten J 
500-Ib. capacity National Chocolate Friend Dreadnaught Machine. also Werner. Con 
Kettles. Werner Combination Printer and De- Savage Marshmallow Beaters, 80-gal. an Mill 
300-lb. capacity National Chocolate positor. 110-gal. Nati 
Kettles. Springfield No. 2 Depositors. ; Cc 
Walters Basket Machine. Racine Depositors. STEAM KETTLES Rac’ 
2-pot Electric Chocolate Dipping Tables. Springfield Simplex Starch Buck. B 
Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine, with Hand Printers. Steam-Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 25 t wes 
motor. Colseth Starch Board Trucks. 250-gal. capacity, with and without Mill 
Smith Scales. Gyrator Sifters. mixers. Heil 






WE HAVE THE FACILITIES AND ABILI 









24” National Enrober with Bunker Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker, for 
RARE Style Tunnel. Cream or Hard Candy. 0 } 


Gaebel Continuous Automatic Plastic Hildreth Double-Arm Puller. 

Machinery, with 7 chains, complete. Racine Die Pop Machine. 
BU YS National Equipment Automatic Cherry Racine Duplex Sucker Machine. Cc 
Dropper. Werner Fully Automatic Ball Machine. : 


Send us full details of machinery which you wish to dispo 





































WRITE OR WIRE A 


UNION CONFECTIONERY Mel 
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1 ACTION 







Rebuilt 








Candy Machineraagan 
—— 


Wey, 








Check over these lists; perhaps some of your departments are not operating at highest 
efficiency . . . A low-cost UNION rebuilt machine, FULLY GUARANTEED, 
may be just the right answer to your problem 


. . It costs nothing to investigate. 











TERMS 


CARAMEL, JAP 
AND NOUGAT 
MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE 


HARD CANDY 
MACHINERY 


Gaebel Continuous Automat'c Plastic 
Machinery, with 7 chains, complete. 





DELIVERY 


SOLID CHOCOLATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Bausman Battery of 4 Discs with Kettles. 
Bausman Liquor Mills. Double Disc. 


, and 1,00 Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrappers, Simplex Vacuum Cookers. 95° Mesiens) Telale haimt 
am Beaters 44”, %", and %4x1¥,” sizes. Baker Continuous Cooker. ational Iriple Mills. 
: “te Burkhard Vacuums with kettles and Refiners, 3- and 5-Roll. 
50-gal. double action, Mixing, three- 200 4 ’ 
eet : . to 1,000 Ib. capacity. 
speed tilting jacketed kettles, Spring- Gea Ball Scions a pr fully Chocolate Melters, 300 to 2,000 Ibs. 
field. automatic. National Conges, 4 pot. 
- Remek- 50-gal. single action, Mixing, tilting Racine Die Pop Machines. Sirocco Automatic Roasters. 
‘ B jacketed Ke'tles, Springfield. Rac:ne Duplex Automatic Sucker Ma- National Paste Moulding Machines with 
~ oe Caramel Cutters, White, Racine. — penn oes blower, also Shaking Tables. 
80-gal. nll Mills Reversible Sizing Machines. Hildreth size 6, Pulling Machines, dou- Racine Chocolate Depositors. 
National Equipment Automatic Nougat ble arm. Also size 3. ‘ Sugar Pulverizers. 
Cutter. SS Cutters, Brach, Racine, Melangeurs, Lehman, Carey, Baker. 
erger. 
LES Racine Nougat Cutters, also Mills. York Bateh Rollers, motor driven. Berns S-beg Reesters. 
Burkhard Jap Mixing Kettles. Water-Cooled Tables, 3’ x 6’ and 3’ x 8’. Crackers be! ge seven compart- 
tles, 25 t Mills 15” Jap C Sucker and Stick Wrappers. ments, National, Lehman. 
nd without _ > Lamers, Kiss Machine. Model K. Five- and Ten-Cent Ferguson & Haas 








Heilman Bon Bon Machines. 


Mills Drop Machines, 4” x 7”, 6” x 8”. 


Chocolate Bar Wrappers. 












Automatic Sucker and Stick Wrappers. 


0 REBUILD MACHINES EQUAL TO NEW 
D Huhn Starch Conditioner. Savage 20: Fins Bao odligy + on FOR QUICK 


Bausman Double-Dise Liquor Machine. 
Bausman Battery of 4 Disc Machines, a 
with Kettles and Interconnecting Parts. 1,000-lb. Werner Syrup Cooler, with 
P National 4-Pot, Close-Coupled Conges, 2-cylinder Snowflake Cream Beater, % ALE 
Kettle and Pump. 
We pay cash for single machines or entire plants. 


4,000 Ibs. capacity. 































UR EXPENSE TODAY 


HINERY CO., inc. 


September, 1933 





318-322 LAFAYETTE ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM eeceeoe 


Do you know what it is 
and How To PREVENT IT? 


For the first time the complete story of chocolate fat- 
bloom has been written and published in the form of 
a monograph by the man who was responsible for the 
first scientific paper on the subject, in the Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry in 1927. The Author 
has been called in to cure more cases of fat-bloom 
than any other one person. Order a copy now of his 
latest and most valuable contribution to the literature 
of the industry .... 


“THE PROBLEM OF 
CHOCOLATE FAT-BLOOM” 


A technical and practical monograph 
BY 


ROBERT WHYMPER 


(Author of **Cocoa and Chocolate: Their Chemis- 

try and Manufacture,”’ 2 Editions; ‘*Cocoa and 

Chocolate” in the standard work— Allen’s Com- 
mercial Organic Chemistry,” 3 Editions, etc.) 


The book is divided into two sections: Section I deals with a full scien- 
tific and technical discussion of chocolate fat-bloom; Section II tells 
the practical chocolate man in simple language how it may be prevented. 
Contains reproductions of 2 photo-micrographs illustrating 2 forms of 
chocolate fat-bloom; 14 charts of solidification curves, viscosity curves, 
etc.; 2 figures illustrating a simple solidification curve and the changing 
melting points of cacao butter. 


WRITTEN TO APPEAL TO AND TO ASSIST CHEMISTS 
AND PRACTICAL MEN OF THE INDUSTRY 


LIMITED EDITION—RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


PRICE IN U.S. A., $2.50—FOREIGN $3.00 











Published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 
1140 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 
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This Authority advocates 


LONGER COOLING at 
HIGHER TEMPERATURES 


In his forthcoming book, “The Problem of Chocolate Fat-Bloom,” Mr. 
Robert Whymper, noted authority on the subject, writes as follows: 


“We prefer temperatures around 60° F. for cooling, when a properly 
tempered chocolate is completely set in about 45 minutes, though we 
are aware that, in this unnecessarily hurried age, such a time would 
often be considered fantastic. The fact remains that chocolates, so 
cooled, are the least liable to bloom later and to develope other troubles 
in their long journey to the consumer. There is no limitation on earth 
that can justify a manufacturer ignoring tempering, and then rushing 
his goods through a cold-tunnel at a very low temperature in 5 to 10 
minutes, just because the candies when they emerge from the tunnel or 
cooling-room look nice and shiny. It cannot be done if, at the same 
time, chocolates of good appearance, coupled with long shelf-life, are 
wanted.” 














The NATIONAL EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY has 


always emphasized the 








importance of slower 
cooling. Its engineers 
have developed some of 
the most efficient cooling 








systems known. The one 
illustrated provides addi- 
tional tunnel length with- 
out any appreciable in- 
crease in floor space. Our 
patented Springfield Turn- 
table Cold Box accom- 
lishes this with utmost 
efficiency. Our represen- 
tative will be glad to ex- 
plain this new system to 
you in detail. 





As a result of the National Recovery Act there will be a premium on 
quality. National Engineers can give you many helpful suggestions 
for improving the quality of your candies. Consult them freely. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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1933 
=] 
3 
10 


17 | 
24 





3 SEPTEMBER 





Mon 








118 
8 

15 \16 
22\23 
\29\30 


4\|\5 
1 |12 
18 |19 
25\26 




















9th Month 
30 days 


September 


4 Sundays 
5 Saturdays 


| 


| 
110th Month 


» days } 


October 


5 Sundays 
4 Saturdays 





Day 
of 
Month 

















EVENTS 





Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, Chicago. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn. (each 
Wednesday), Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colo.— 
Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of 
Philadelphia, Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Monthly aE 4 
Westchester Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dealers should be well 


stocked for opening of 
school. 


Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn., 
Inc., E. Austin Ave., Chicago. Ill.—Monthly 
meeting Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, II. 


Monthly meeting Boa-d of Governors of New York 
Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Boston Conference on Retail Distribution, Uni- 


versity Club, Boston. 


Boston Conference on Retail Distribution, Uni- 
versity Club, Boston (Continued).—Monthly 
meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of Phila- 
delphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone Western Con- 
fectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake City. Utah.—Regular 
monthly meeting New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Candy Executives’ and Asstd. 
i eed Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. 
City, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Assoc. of Mfg. of Confr. & Choc. 
of State of New York, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 


Be ready with your Halloween novelties—it’s only 
a month away. 


Monthly meeting The Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Day | Day 
of | of 
Month | Week 


EVENTS 





1 


s 
| 2 M 

















22nd Annual Safety Congress, Stevens Hotel, Oct. 
2nd-6th.—Monthly meeting The Candy Production 
Club of Chicago, Chicago. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn. (each 
Wednesday), Oxford Hotel, Denver.—Monthly 
meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Monthly meeting 
Westchester Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn. (each 
Friday), Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Prepare for Hallowe'en. 


Annual meeting American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, Jefferson County Armory, Louisville, 
Ky.—Annual meeting American Bakers’ Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn., Inc., 
17 E. Austin Ave., Chicago.—Monthly meeting 
Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Monthly meeting the Board of Governors of New 
York Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York 


Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmens’ Club of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone Western Con- 
fectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah.—Regular 
monthly meeting New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Candy Executive’s and Asstd. 
Industries Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, 
Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Assn. of Mfg. of Confectionery 
and Chocola’e of State of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York City. 


Mon hly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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ARE YOU GOING AROUND 
IN CIRCLES? 


Buying here ... buying there . . . always looking for a 
better buy ...a better quality stick? Save time—buying 
time and shipping time—and get a better value by placing your 
orders with Imperial. Imperial specializes in wood sticks. . 
makes sticks of every type from the three woods best suited to this 
purpose: Northern White Birch, Southern Sweet Gum and Northern- 
grown Maple. The Birch and Sweet Gum sticks are all white, the 
Maple sticks nut-brown. All are strong, smooth, even in length and 
regular in diameter, handling perfectly in automatic machines. 


Regular sizes are: 3% x %; 3% x 5/32; 3% x 11/64; 4% x 5/32; and 
44 x 11/64—both blunt and pointed ends. Other sizes on request. 
Fresh stocks constantly on hand at eight convenient warehouse 
points as well as at our factories. Orders shipped on day 
received at mill. Send for a liberal trial package. Test the 
superior quality of Imperial sticks in your own factory. 


IMPERIAL Woop STICK Co. 
411 Graybar Building - NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Lawrence B. Driscoll, New Orleans A. D. Schinner Company, Milwaukee 
R. H. Harding, 40 Court, Boston J. M. Nichol Company, Pittsburgh 
S. Decker, 206 Market, Chicago E. K. Lay Company, Philadelphia 
Hoofnagle & Company, Norfolk Oliver-Taylor Company, Dallas 
W. D. Brown, Fort Worth The Ison Company, Atlanta 
Harry Whitmore, 2605 Strathmore, Baltimore 
J. H. Case Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City 
Western Sales Agency, Salt Lake City 


WAREHOUSES 


Atlanta - Buffalo - Chicago - Dallas - Milwaukee 
New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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Announcing Package 
Awards 


NNOUNCEMENT of plans for spon- 
sorship of THe Manuracturine Con- 
FECTIONER Annual Packaging Awards 

for the best packages in various classes 
developed and placed on the market by 
manufacturers of the confectionery indus- 
try will soon be made by this publication, 
as its emphasis upon the growing move- 
ment toward improved confectionery pack- 
aging. 

Packaging as a major factor in today’s 
highly competitive merchandising is in- 
creasing in importance. The effective pack- 
‘age aS a sales stimulator and business 
builder is coming to share a place of high 
rank along with quality in the minds of 
aggressive merchandisers. For the past 
two years candy manufacturers have mani- 
fested a definite interest in modernized 
packaging possibilities, with the result that 
many items have appeared in improved de- 
signs and materials to do a better job of 
merchandising. Much has been accom- 
plished but in comparison with the ad- 
vancement in modern packaging develop- 
ments in many other industries, the con- 
fectionery industry has only begun its 
progress in this direction. 

It has been the opinion of this publica- 
tion that the movement toward better pack- 
aging in this industry merits unreserved 
support. Accordingly, special issues, such 
as the present issue, have been devoted to 
packaging, and articles by authorities have 
been featured on packaging problems 
throughout the year. These have been re- 
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ceived with increasing interest by the 
industry. 

In response to suggestions that THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER enlarge its 
program for better candy packaging by 
sponsoring an Annual Packaging Award 
for the best packages in different classes 
developed and placed on the market by con- 
fectionery manufacturers, arrangements 
are now being made for such an event. 
Judges who are recognized authorities on 
the respective elements to be considered in 
a meritorious and profitable package will 
constitute the Board of Judges who will 
make the selections. Entries for the com- 
petition will be open to all manufacturers 
of the industry. Full details will be an- 
nounced in forthcoming issues. 

The stand of The Manvuracturtne Con- 
FECTIONER on good packaging perhaps 
should be repeated at this time. We do not 
emphasize the expensive or ‘‘showy’’ pack- 
age as the criterion of good packaging, but 
rather appropriate packaging which com- 
bines attractiveness and economy suitably 
adapted to the merchandise—and which 
does not necessitate the sacrifice of quality 
in the confectionery which it contains. 


Together at Last! 


FTER the trip to Washington by 
President George H. Williamson and 
Mr. William Heide, Eastern Zone 
Chairman, of the N. C. A. to attend the 
convention of candy wholesalers who met 
there to draft their code and form a na- 
tional Federation of Wholesale Confec- 
tioners Associations, all thoughts of disin- 
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terest in the jobbers’ problems on the part 
of the manufacturers’ leadership may be 
dispelled. In fact, the action of President 
Williamson in his statement to members of 
the N. C. A. following his meeting with the 
jobbers is a credit not only to himself but 
reflects a laudable viewpoint which is ap- 
parently growing among manufacturers of 
the industry. 

Expressing an appeal that all manufac- 
turers co-operate with the jobbers in iron- 
ing out their difficulties, Mr. Williamson 
said: 

‘*We as manufacturers are obligated to 
work with the jobbers in drafting a code 
which will be to their advantage. Only the 
most short sighted manufacturer could fail 
to see that our economic soundness is in- 
extricably linked with that of the jobber. 
I urge manufacturers all over the country 
to co-operate in the plan and attend any 
joint meetings with the jobbers which may 
be scheduled in the various zones.’’ 

Unquestionably, much good will be ac- 
complished by the N. C. A. plan to co-oper- 
ate in the presentation of the newly draft- 
ed jobbers’ code to members of their trade, 
through the zone organizations already set 
up under the manufacturers’ Industrial 
Recovery Division. 


New Buyers’ Directory 


HE new Red Book of Confectionery 
Manufacturers, cataloging all varie- 
ties of confectionery and the man- 

ufacturers of each type of goods who dis- 
tribute at wholesale nationally or section- 
ally beyond a single state, published this 
month by THe Conrectionery Buyer con- 
stitutes a service to the industry of far- 
reaching extent. This is the second annual 
edition. It provides candy buyers—whole- 
salers, chain store buyers, and large retail 
buyers—with the trade’s only authentic 
and complete reference book of manufac- 
tured products. 

Each manufacturer’s name, address, dis- 
tributing points, and territories served ap- 
pears under the various merchandise head- 
ings. Listings were made without charge 
to manufacturers, in order to make the Red 
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Book a complete service to both manufac- 
turers and buyers. 8,000 copies were cir- 
culated throughout the distribution trade. 

In response to many inquiries this year, 
it is understood that a limited number have 
been reserved for manufacturers wishing 
copies. 


Consider the Salesmen 


HILE the manufacturers’ code 

may not be the place the industry 

chooses to regulate the sales- 
men’s commissions, the question of adjust- 
ing their commission rates to meet present- 
day traveling and living requirements may 
well be considered in the meetings now be- 
ing held by the manufacturers throughout 
the country. 

The following is an expression from 
George J. Heiser, president of the West- 
ern Confectionery Salesmen’s Association : 

‘*The Forgotten Man—the candy sales- 
man has been forgotten once again. The 
only thing the new code says about him is 
that if he works 24 hours a day, he gets the 
same only 5 per cent commission. Why 
this same 5 per cent is more than I can 
understand. Thirty years ago, when I 
started to grab orders, the same 5 per cent 
commission was the amount paid. Since 
that time, traveling expenses have doubled, 
and now with the new code and new taxes, 
traveling expenses are almost triple what 
they were then. 

‘‘Candy salesmen remind me of a col- 
ored boy who asked me for a job to drive 
my car. I told him I could not afford to 
hire a driver. His answer was that all he 
needed was 15 cents a day and a chance to 
see the country. So it seems that all the 
candy salesman gets is 5 per cent and a 
chance to see this beautiful country, if he 
doesn’t starve to death while taking a look. 

‘Why can’t the new code give the man 
who is on the firing line a chance to live? 
This glorious business of selling sweets 
could be made a business that satisfies, 
if only the candy salesman was paid like all 
others in the candy industry. Now is the 
time that the Forgotten Man must be re- 
membered, if the business of selling sweets 
is to continue to hold its place in the sun.”’ 
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Packaging Technique— 
Artistic and Practical 


Is your package a credit to your 
product? ... Art and utility im- 
portant factors 


By FRANCIS CHILSON 


T is curious that it took the race so long 


to discover the value of appealing, ar- 

tistiec packaging. Packaging is as old 

as commerce itself. When man first 

learned to barter with distant peoples, 
that which he had to trade was ‘‘packaged’’; he 
had to divide his merchandise up into units that 
could be conveyed from the main source of sup- 
ply to a more or less distant point. This is still 
fundamentally the function of packaging. Later 
when civilization had made substantial progress 
and trade became more widespread, packaging 
materials became more varied and ingenious. 
In the tombs of the Pharoahs ‘‘packages’’— 
baskets, metal boxes, and earthenware vases— 
containing precious ointments, condiments and 
jewels were interred for the purpose of enabling 
the soul of the Pharoah to bribe his way into 
heaven. This proves that it was not Tammany 
Hall which first discovered the utility of the 
Tin Box. 


Art and Utility in Earliest “Packages” 


When one examines in museum collections 
these ancient packages, one is struck by the fact 
that the ancients—even as we today—recog- 
nized the desirability of adorning a rich prod- 
uct with a covering or container that would pro- 
claim its richness. Thus, among man’s earliest 
art works are jewel caskets finely wrought in 
precious metals. Searcely less precious ‘and 
perhaps even more exquisitely wrought are the 
cosmetic containers of the ancients. In both 
of these instances there is a clear recognition of 
the relationship between product and container. 
The jewel containers of the Egyptians were 
wrought with symbols of value and of richness; 
the cosmetic containers were wrought with sym- 
bols—fiowers and the like; suggestive of beauty 
and especially designed to appeal to women. 
Undoubtedly some of the containers which have 
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come down to us from the dawn of history may 
have contained sweets to appease the wrath of 
the gods. Since ancient records contain so many 
references to spices, rare oils and foods it is 
quite likely that some form of condiment re- 
sembling candy was generally known. Certainly 
it was known in India at any rate for it was the 
soldiers of Alexander the Great returning from 
their invasion of the Orient that gave us the 
word, 

As time went on and Europe became civilized 
the use of the package for valuable or ‘are prod- 
ucts became more widespread. But it is interest- 
ing to note that these ancient and medieval pack- 
ages, unlike their modern counterparts, were 
not intended to be discarded but were designed 
to be retained for themselves long after they 
had served their primary purpose. Here again 
we find that ancient and medieval peoples espe- 
cially, knew the value of what is proclaimed to 
be a modern merchandising discovery: that the 
package should have utility or re-use value. 
However, these ancient packages or caskets, 
were created individually for specific purposes. 
Specialization soon reached the point where one 
man made the jewels and another made pack- 
ages or caskets. It is likely that package spe- 
cialization began in the pottery industry be- 
cause there is evidence to show that the ancient 
perfumer did not make his own pots. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City may be seen many of these ancient 
packages. Your attention is called especially to 
the variety of materials employed by medieval 
craftsmen, especially the Florentines. They 
made exquisite boxes of tooled leather, inlaid 
with jewels and precious metals; of gold, silver, 
and all manner of woods. They probably also 
made packages of paper but none have come 
down to us owing to the ephemeral nature of 
the material. (Turn to page 22) 
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MEMBERS OF A 
PACKAGE FAMILY 


APPEARANCE plays an import- 
ant role in these distinctive 
representatives of the package 
“family” of Robert A. Johnston 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The photo 
at the right shows their new 
“About the Town” box, in a 
voguish skyscraper design— 
called “a dashing aristocrat in the 
realm of candy society.” 





JOHNSTON’S New Choice Box, 
simply designed in a glowing 
black and pink, enlivened by two 
colorful figures and tied with 
perky yellow. Note the same 
Johnston signature as used in the 
box above, thus maintaining the 
identity of family resemblance 
throughout the series of ‘packages. 


UTILITY is included in this at- 
tractive “Tea Mat Box for Moth- 
er,” designed as a special gift 
package. The cameo Mother card 
and tie of purple velour add the 
final touch of charm. Several 
other numbers are included in 
this series of well designed 
high class candy packages. 
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PACKAGING TECHNIQUE 


Packaging Industry Established 

Taking a long jump forward to the period of 
the Grande Monarque, Louis XIV, Roi du 
Soleil, King of France, we find packaging estab- 
lished as a separate industry, providing em- 
ployment for many skilled artisans. We have 
innumerable packages of this period and all 
show a common preference for ornate embel- 
lishment. It may be said that French package 
makers never got over the influence of this 
period. 

With the development of the Industrial Sys- 
tem and the increase of world trade and rapid 
transit cheap packages became universal. But 
these packages were not as a rule consumer 
units. They contained rather large quantities 
of merchandise to be dispensed in smaller pack- 
ages by the retailer. Until very recently, this 
has been the rule in the candy trade, fancy box 
goods being the exception. We progressed from 
the bulk package to the fancy package to the 
five cent package and now we have the penny 
package. 

Package Inspiration 

Many of us accept the sterile concepts of more 
or less competent package designers without 
realizing that many of the best designs are the 
result of the development of suggestions origin- 
ally supplied by the client. The development 
of a lovely design is a joint enterprise shared 
by both client and artist. Hence, the client 
should form some fairly definite idea of what 
he wants and we can think of no better source 
of inspiration than the art collections in our 
various museums. There color runs riot, and 
line and form-symmetry. Some of the loveliest 
box wraps have been inspired by ancient Roman 
mosaics, Ausbusson and Gobelin tapestries, 
Oriental rugs and the quaint illuminated manu- 
scripts and religious books of the middle period. 
We like also the collections of ancient Chinese 
and Japanese jade and lacquered boxes and the 
highly ornate metalwork of the Italian Re- 
naissance. A day or two spent roving in any 
good art gallery with the package designer 
should be productive of noteworthy results. 

Art Versus Results 


We are not so sure that packages in good 
taste really accomplish all that is claimed for 
them, but we are convinced of one thing; if the 
package actually accomplished nothing in the 
way of increased sales, there should be still an 
incentive to make them as beautiful as possible 


with the means available. A shoddy package 
doesn’t always betoken a shoddy product— 
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quite the reverse is often the case—but after 
all the package should symbolize the sense of 
order, of beauty, of dignity and of prestige of 
the company which fosters it. We could never 
understand why some manufacturers spend for- 
tunes in private life decorating their homes and 
gardens and pay scant or no attention to the 
products of their business in which they spend 
the major part of their lives. We know one 
eandy manufacturer whose taste in art is su- 
perb; he is, in fact, a collector of rare discrim- 
ination, but the products of his business, his 
packages are the most hideous abortions we’ve 
ever seen. 
Shoddy Demand Begets Shoddy Work 


One often hears the comment that it is folly 
to create really beautiful packages because some 
packaging materials must be bought so cheaply 
that artistry is really impossible. This attitude 
is sedulously fostered—or at least not contra- 
dicted by some manufacturers of labels, wrap- 
pers, boxes, cartons, bottles or what have you. 
Naturally, if the package maker knows that lit- 
tle is expected of him he will not waste profits 
in attempting to outdo himself. He’d be a 
fool if he did. In isolated instances the pack- 
aging material maker may even give up a job 
that presents too many difficulties. But let the 
demand become general, let every manufacturer 
insist upon artistic performance and the results 
will be surprising. We can see the effects of 
this in the generally improved quality of pack- 
aging materials. Manufacturers are becoming 
more captious. They’re demanding things un- 
heard of a few years back and getting them. 
A good instance of this exacting attitude was 
manifested by the president of the Krank Com- 
pany of St. Paul. Told by all the label printers 
whom he approached that the blue and silver 
label he wanted could not be made, he went to 
Germany where it was executed to perfection. 
Now that someone has done the apparently im- 
possible, a number of American printers have 
matched this work and have even gone far be- 
yond it. This shows how exacting demands not 
only result in better looking packages, but also 
is the direct cause of the development of su- 
perior technique. Gold and silver papers were 
printers’ nightmares a few years ago; now they 
are accepted and artistically handled without 
difficulty. Given enough demand the suppliers 
will find means of meeting it. 

Another Reason for Shoddy Packages 


In packaging as in other fields of endeavor 
the best results are produced by suiting the 
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The above packages are good examples of the modern trend in successful 
candy packaging, which has as one of its objectives in promoting sales the 
guaranteeing of preferred display position on the counter. Sales appeal is 
enhanced by the visibility of the merchandise, complete protection offered by 
the transparent material, simplicity of package design and legibility of the 
printing. No suggestion of shoddy merchandise or package is given by these 
planned packages. “All packages,” says Mr. Chilson in the accompanying 
article, “should symbolize the sense of order, dignity, and prestige of the 
company which fosters it.” Successful packages today are planned packages. 


technique to the materials. For instance, if the 
wrapper you are going to use must be so cheap 
that nothing but the commonest manilla may 
be used, an artistic job may still be secured pro- 
vided the designer and the printer recognize 
the limitations of the medium and make due 
allowances for it. The technique that would be 
applied in designing and printing a conception 
on double coated clay stock is utterly different 
from the technique necessary for handling 
newsprint. But the two conceptions, one on 
coated and the other on news, may be of the 
same degree of artistic merit—the latter may 
be and often is superior. This seems elementary 
enough but still one sees on every hand crude 
violations of this principle especially in con- 
nection with packaging cheap commodities 
where the manufacturer strives to imitate the 
appearance of more expensive packages. 


Package Records 


In addition to the innate appeal which every 
package should have, they should also have a 
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practical value in increasing sales, especially 
during the time the package is new. We’ve 
known a number of instances where changed de- 
signs increased sales remarkably for a consid- 
erable period. The real way to tell beforehand 
whether the proposed design will stimulate sales 
is to test it in competition with the old pack- 
age. This is an expensive procedure since it 
involves the purchases of all the necessary pack- 
aging materials in small quantities. But it is 
more economical to do this than to risk sales 
on a well established product. If the new pack- 
age shows its heels to the old, the packaging 
material contracts can be put into force; if not, 
the experiment must be charged to P. & L. This 
procedure is being followed by a number of the 
large companies. They select a representative 
town in which they have wide distribution and 
place the newly packaged products on sale be- 
side the old. Records are kept of sales within 
a given time and upon comparison of results 
between new and old, decision for the future is 
taken. 
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MajorTrends in 


Transparent Cellulose Bags 


Candies in Bags Are Coming Back 


By NEVIN I. GAGE 


RESENT indications are that transpar- 
ent cellulose bag packaging of bulk con- 
fectionery is about to stage an interest- 
ing come-back. Many leading candy 
manufacturers are again active figuring 

costs and planning packages with cellulose bag 
manufacturers. As soon as the questions of 
weights and quality standards of popular sized 
bulk units are settled under the code agree- 
ments, many new bag numbers in improved 
dress will be launched on the market. 

You may recall that two vears ago bulk con- 
fectionery packaged in transparent cellulose 
bags descended as an avalanche upon the dis- 
tribution trade. Every retail counter had its 
generous quota of bulk packaged candies of 
most all types, ranging from jelly beans, spice 
drops, orange slices, and licorice pieces to hard 
candies, wrapped caramels, chocolates and 
marshmallows. 

Sales at first indicated that this method of 
packaging bulk merchandise in clean, traus- 
parent, popular-priced units met with hearty 
public acceptance. But, unfortunately, along 
with the candies and packages of merit came 
volumes of inferior confectionery—and much 
of it poorly packaged. Many bags were unsat- 
isfactorily sealed, allowing air and moisture to 
deteriorate the merchandise. Then, from the 
merehandising standpoint, the majority of items 
were lacking in effective style and decoration. 

Thus in time the unfortunate combination 
caused sales to slump and bags of miscellaneous 
‘andy assortments remained for long periods in 
windows and on store counters. The bags be- 
came dusty and torn, while the merchandise be- 
came broken, sticky, and faded with age. Items 
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originally priced at 39e were finally reduced by 
stages to as low as 15c¢ to clear them out. At 
length the public became ‘‘fed up’’ with this in- 
ferior merchandise and cellulose bagged confec- 
tionery, as a class, hit bottom. Last vear com- 
paratively few were sold to the confectionery 
industry. 

The eycle of the rise and fall and return 
again to popularity of candy packaged in the 
transparent bag is now completing itself, for 
this year manufacturers are seriously evidenc- 
ing intentions to revive the bulk bag business. 
They know that the public likes to buy pack- 
aged merchandise. They have found also that 
it is the most successful method of packaging to 
most stores. 

In the past, candy manufacturers resisted en- 
couragement to sell bulk goods in small package 
units because there was more profit in packing 
in pails. But it was found that transparent 
packaged goods sold merchandise in greater 
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volumes. Anything in the confectionery line is 
an appetite stimulator. The transparent bag 
offers maximum display value, hence it proves 
to be an impulse sale creator. 

With the benefit of past experience, manu- 
facturers are now putting more thought into 
their plans for bag packaging. This year they 
are giving more attention to the quality of 
goods thus to be merchandised, and more 
thought to the effectiveness of the bag itself. 
Thus we uncover the trends in transparent cel- 
lulose bags of the future. 


1. Improvement in Merchandise 


A major trend is toward improved quality in 
the bulk goods to be marketed in packages. Wise 
buyers and wise manufacturers have learned a 
lesson from past experience. The consumer 
really wants to eat quality candy, and people 
have bought cheaper grades only because of 
their reduced earning power, when volume may 
have attracted them to some extent. Primarily 
the public is not as interested in weight and 
size as in the quality of what they buy to eat. 
Tests have proven this in many instances. 

Candy buyers, too, are insisting more upon 
quality at a given price. Some of those who 
have been notably indifferent to quality in the 
past have declared themselves ‘‘through with 
that stuff.’’ This is true even among chains 
selling to the poorer classes in the industrial 
sections. , 

It has been well said that the transparent bag 
even at its best will reflect only the quality of 
the merchandise it contains. Transparent cel- 
lulose is used principally for its visibility, and if 
the merchandise is of good quality the bag has 
the possibility of doing a good selling job for 
the manufacturer. 


2. Definite Identification 


A second major trend in improved bag pack- 
aging will be more effective identification. This 
winter we shall see more printed bags on the 
market. There are several contributing factors. 
Bag costs have been materially reduced in the 
last year, and costs of handling have likewise 
heen lowered. Then, costs are down for print- 
ing on cellulose bags, as compared with previ- 
ous seasons, besides the fact that many new 
combinations of printing have been devised to 
increase the merchandising power of these bags. 

What Mr. Francis Chilson, packaging engi- 
neer, has said of the transparent wrapped boat 
in Tue Manuracrurtnc Conrectioner of Aug- 
ust, 1932, may also be said of the transparent 
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bag. In pointing out the possibilities open to 
manufacturers with this wrap, Mr. Chilson 
said: 


‘*More and more, the manufacturers of bar 
candy are coming to realize the value of the 
transparent wrapped boat as combining the ut- 
most visibility with adequate protection and the 
highest display values. If packaging of this 
type up to now has lacked anything it has been 
that the transparent wrapper was not made to 
do its entire job. As a rule it was left plain 
and any printing that was done was confined to 
the sides and ends of the boat.’’ Many are now 
remedying this weakness. 

In the case of the transparent bag, it likewise 
has not been made to do its entire job. Poorly 
identified bags or unattractively printed bags 
have not made the most of their function to 
‘atch the purchaser’s eye with an appeal suffi- 
cient to overcome other competition. To be sure 
these bags have sold but there are greater pos- 
sibilities in designing a bag that will have an 
individuality which will cause it to stand out 
from the commonplace items and establish an 
identification quickly recognized at a glance by 
the consumer as the product of a certain manu- 
facturer. Through package appeal sales are in- 
creased, and with good quality and easy identi- 
fication made possible by a distinctive package, 
brands are made popular. 

Bright colors and striking designs are being 
printed on the newer bags. For instance, be- 
sides the name and possibly a suggestive phrase 
or slogan, a wide two-inch red band may be 
printed around the top and bottom of the bag 
as a mark of identification easily seen by cus- 
tomers from any angle at a considerable dis- 
tance away from the display. If the bag con- 
tains Brown’s jellies, after people have once 
had a closer view of the item they will always 
know at a glance that the package over yonder 
with the red bands is Brown’s jellies. If the 
item has once tickled their palate, nine chances 
out of ten they will make straight way to the 
spot. That is what distinctive identification is 
doing for some manufacturers today. 

Obviously, building up in the minds of the 
publie an association of a certain package de- 
sign with the name of its manufacturer has au 
accumulative advertising merit which is valua- 
ble in establishing a family rememblance among 
all his packages of that class of goods. Thus 
they are all immediately recognized as the prod- 
ucts of one manufacturer. Varying tones and 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Machine Age of Candy Making 


From the crude beginnings of a 





century ago to the complex mech- 
anisms of today... told in words 


Nougat 


HIS staple of the sweetmeats of today—the 

nougat—whose forefathers’ features are to 

be found in the very first pages of the candy 

album and which, nevertheless, was aptly 

called a Hybrid by James Booker (modestly 
hiding back of the pen name of Mathew Berman as 
author of that excellent Vade Mecum of the confec- 
tioner, “The How and Why of Candy Making,” be- 
cause of its being a mixture of marshmallow and hard 
candy, managed to escape the fate of its brother, Mar- 
zipan, in that mechanics came to its rescue and not only 
held it in the front line of good confectioners but im- 
proved it both in ratio of production and that of qual- 
ity. Witness the excellent nougat beaters of Figures 
1 and 2, as well as the time saving nougat cutters of 
Mills (Fig. 3) down to the large capacity semi-auto- 
matic cutter of the National Equipment Company. 
( Fig. 4.) 

We would venture to say that Nougat is perhaps the 
best example of those confections which have resisted 
being imitated and copied at large, succeeded in local- 
izing itself giving renown to the places where it was 
manufactured rather than the name of the manufac- 
turer; two outstanding cases being Montelimar in 
France and Cremona in Italy. 

Leaving the realm of machinery and equipment for 
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and pictures 


By MARIO GIANINI 
General Superintendent, Maillard, Inc. New York 


Part II 





Fig. 1—Burkhard Wing Beater and Cooker; Fig. 2—Savage Mixing Kettle; Fig. 3—Mills Nougat Cutter and Fig. 4— 
National Nougat Cutter 





a moment and thinking of the days gone by, one can- 
not but say a reminiscing sincere word of praise for the 
authors of the first manuals and handy-books on candy 
topics, pioneers in their fields, courageous in their con- 
victions that the spreading of knowledge was good in 
itself, for itself and for that of mankind; forerunners 
as they were of the periodicals and text books of today. 
Without them we would still be passing formulas and 
processes from father to son, stealing the secrets from 
time to time only to withold them from anyone else, 
causing us to depend on Boston for this, on Chicago 
for that and Philadelphia for something else. The 
trade paper of today ought to be read religiously by 
every man working in a candy store or factory. It is 
an open university where one’s hunger for knowledge 
may be satiated, the thirst “for what's going on” 
quenched and one’s ability in the field of his occupation 
improved and kept up-to-date. 


Caramels 


Not second to it but truly as a companion to nougat 
one must mention caramels; soft cream caramels, the 
caramel mou a-la-creme of the French as they were 
called at the beginning to differentiate them from the 
caramels made of hard candy and which belonged to 
the genus caramels, rocks, drops, etc. 

Rather late in their arrival on the confectionery 
scene and made at first with a pan, a spatula and a 
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Fig. 5—A Caramel Cutter by Racine 


knife to cut them, they soon imposed themselves on the 
candy bill of fare there to remain with the help of cook- 
ers and cutters that were mechanically of one principle 
with those for making nougat, the principal difference 
being their slower speed. (See Fig. 5.) Fig. 6—Two Old-Timers Show How It Used to Be Done 

To conceive of the candy line of today without cream 
caramels would be like conceiving of a limousine on 
three wheels. Is it any wonder that, helped by machin- 
ery and steam, whole factories in some cases, are hum- 
ming daily for the single or almost single production of 
creamery caramels. 


Pan Work 


Let us grant that this branch of our industry is as old 
as the century. Sure it is that the Cavalcade went by 
many a mile stone before reaching the revolving pans 
of today. 

Possibly made over wood fire at first with pan in 
hand then charcoal, then coal, steam, and now with 
the aid of tempered and dehumidified air, all plus the 
power driven pans, make possible the perfection and 
artistic beauty of the pan work of today. 

We have it on good authority that the first American 
revolving pan as known today, made in this country, 


was built by Peter Burkhard around 1854 and ex- Fig. 7 and 8—The Cover of An Old Burkhard Catalog 
hibited at the then Crystal Palace, 5th avenue and 42nd Gives Us This Interesting Contrast Between the “Old 
es Se al a ue Real : Way” and the Then “New Way” of Making Panned 
po New ork, where the uDdiic ADrary now Goods. Compare with the Modern Pans in Fig. 6 and 
stands. 





Fig. 9—Burkhard Revolving Pan; Fig. a rosing of Revolving Pans from Skuse; Fig. 12—Old Style 
wing Pan 
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Fig. 13—Mills Automatic Seamless Hard Candy Machine; Fig. 14—Mills Power Drop Machine; Fig. 15—Hohberger 

Continuous Cutter; Fig. 16—Mills Buttercup Cutter; Fig. 17—Original Batch Spinning Machine of Croft & Allen; 

Fig. 18—Original Hildreth Pulling Machine; Fig. 19—Racine Sucker Machine; Fig. 20—Mills Vacuum Pan; Fig. 21— 

Springfield Continuous Cooker; Fig. 22—Eureka Vacuum Cooker; Fig. 23—Baker Continuous Cooker; Fig. 24— 

Simplex Vacuum Cooker; Fig. 25—Gaebel Automatic Continuous Plastic Machine and Fig. 26—One of the Earliest 
Hand Presses 


Glance over Figures 6 to 11. It is many years since 
surkhard called his*revolving pan “The new way” yet 
I believe there are a number of candy men living who 
remember swinging the old “Branlante” or swing pan 
over coal fires in their youthful days. ( Fig. 12.) 


Hard Candy 


While boiled goods, later known as hard candy on 


this continent, may not be “as old as the centuries,” they 
are surely as old as sugar itself, for man, upon being 
given sugar at a reasonable price, found it easy to boil 
it with water, flavor it, mould ‘it, and sell it, to the many 
that were anxious for it. Yes, mould it, because as 
Skuse says, in the 10th edition of his Complete Con- 
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fectioner, “A pair of scissors was the weapon, ‘par 
excellence,’ with which the confectioner cut his drops, 
while his fingers were the only tool for molding, shap- 
ing, pinching, striping, rolling and twisting the variety 
then known as the goodies of the day.” 

Blessed old days and blessed old ways! How many 
are there of us today that while walking through the 
hard candy floor could be any stretch of the imagina- 
tion visualize the scissors as the forerunners of all the 
machines surrounding him? Yet such were the hum- 
ble beginnings of this important branch of candydom. 

Such were the means before the advent of the hand 
and power brass “Rollers,” the “Toy” machine, the 
automatic seamless or gooseberry machine ( See Figure 
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13 and compare it with its prototype at Figure 14), the 
continuous cutter (Fig. 15) the buttercup cutter ( Fig. 
16) the original batch spinning machine of Croft & 
Allen (Fig. 17) as well as the original Hildreth Pull- 
ing machine (Fig. 18). The sucker or lolly pop ma- 
chine of Racine (Fig. 19), the vacuum pan (Fig. 20), 
the Springfield continuous cooker (Fig. 21). The 
Eureka Vacuum machine (Fig 22), the Baker continu- 
ous cooker (Fig. 23) the Simplex cooker (Fig. 24) 
down to the modern continuous plastic machines of 
which Gaebel’s is a good exponent (Fig. 25) and which 
one could say had its humble beginnings in Fig. 26. 

It is interesting to read how naively Skuse was urg- 
ing the average person to become a proselyte of the con- 
fectionery industry, especially—with the aid of his 
book! We quote from it “. .. There’s no reason why 
any man or woman with an ordinary amount of pa- 
tience, a willing and energetic disposition . . . should 
not become a sugar boiler, with the aid of this book 
and a small outlay for tools after a few months of 
practice. There are many reasons why a retail confec- 
tioner should study sugar boiling. It gives a character 
to the business ‘a fascinating odor to the premises’ and 
a general at-homeness to the surroundings.” 

Well, his words did not fall on barren ground ; today 
the cyclorama of confectionery would not be complete 
without hard candy. 


Sugar Creams or Fondants 


The greatest evolution of any branch of the industry 
however, we would venture to say is that of sugar 
cream or fondants. Not only did steam and machinery 
help it beyond description but actually permitted the 
creation of a never ending number of sweets that were 
certamly undreamed of one hundred years ago. To be 
sure, we cannot disassociate this evolution with the 
parallel one of chocolate as a coating for it is with 
the birth of the chocolate covered candies that a new 
era was opened for the confectioner. 

It is quite possible that the first batch of fondant 
came about accidentally. Just as the first broiled fowl 
seems to have accidentally fallen from the hands of its 
cave-man owner into the family fire and before he 
could extricate it “it tasted different and better” so with 
fondant, a pot of sugar syrup may have “grained” 
when it was not supposed to and excited the curiosity 
of the astounded “confiseur” (records seem to show 
that fondants originated in France) thereby opening up 
a new category of sweets. Man was playing with a 
new raw material then, refined sucrose—(while glucose 
was just around the corner) and he was just at the 
dawn of the day that was to give us the Ball machine 
(Fig. 27), the rubber moulds of Voorhees, the Werner 
heater (Fig. 28), the Jacolucci beater (Fig. 29) the 
continuous fondant cooker of Hohberger ( Fig. 30) and 
as a logical sequence the Hand printer (Fig. 31) the 
starch buck (Fig. 32) and its predecessor, the Bellows 
(Fig. 33), the Depositor (Fig. 34-35) and eventually 
the Moguls (Fig. 36) (and its contrasting prototype 
at Fig. 37) surely one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of man in the realm of candy machinery. 
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And it would be unfair and careless not to note here 
the perfection arrived at today, in that other branch of 
the fondant family—the Handrolls. Due primarily to 
the efforts of Hontz and Bainbridge at first and later 
of Friend (Fig. 38), machinery did not fail its mission 
and here too, and most successfully, we see it take the 
place of hand work and tremendously improve on it 
both as to quality and quantity (Fig. 39), turning out 
goods undreamed of twenty-five years ago and at a 
cost hardly greater than that of cast centers. 

Here we surely have the broadcast development of 
the last fifty years. And today, with tons and tons of 
cream work being made daily in the average factory it 
is almost restful to read how Arnou in his Manuel du 
Confiseur tells of the making of fondant. “The orig- 
inal way,” he says, “is to cook four pounds of sugar or 
thereabouts to the soft ball. Then with the spatula you 
rub the sides of the pan until it begins to grain. As this 
increases, you mix the grained sugar with the clear 
until the whole has become opaque then you cagt it in’ 
moulds. However,” he says, “here’s a new methtod, 
more practical; yod take four (!) pounds of sugar’ 
which you cook to the soft ball; when cooked you pour, 
it on a marble and with an iron spatula you turn it and 
turn it until it becomes as white as cream. This takes 
about 15 minutes.” Indeed, such is “A hundred years 
of progress.” 


Machine Coated Candies 


It was only natural that with the fields for chocolate 
covered sweets opening up faster than he could cover 
them, man should again look to machinery for help and 
help came in the shape of marvels of mechanical in- 
genuity and—of just as much importance—Artificial 
Refrigeration. 

The struggle to bring about a perfect chocolate coat- 
ing machine that would duplicate hand dipping has been 
intense in the last forty years. 

When one remembers that in our own span of life 
men were still the chocolate dippers, dipping by fork 
a few pounds per day in the original a la mode de Paris 
and that a few years thereafter hundreds and hundreds 
of girls, chocolate dippers, dipping with the fingers 
that mother gave them were to be seen in numerous 
factories trying to fill the orders it is only logical that 
the wish to supply the need should be* father to the 
thought of making a device that would do it. 

Francois de Marland in a thorough article printed 
in the January, 1930, issue of this magazine on the 
chronological developments of the dipping machine, 
shows Daniel Holmes as the inventor of the first prac- 
tical dipping machine in 1890-95 (Fig. 40). To Wer- 
ner goes the credit for the first Basket type machine 
(Fig. 41). Then came the Climax (Fig. 42) followed 
by the Baker coater (Fig. 43). The Champion by 
Baker Perkins (Fig. 44) came right on its heels and 
just at the same time there was born, at the hands of 
a Mr. Magniez in France, the Enrober—or Enrobeuse 
(Fig. 45) that was to revolutionize all machine dipping 
done up to that time. As stated, in the article in ques- 
tion and as is well known generally, the epoch making 
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Fig. 27—Savage Ball Beater; Fig. 282—Werner Beater; Fig. 29—Jacolucci Cream Beater by National; Fig. 30—Hoh- 
berger Cooker and Beater; Fig. 31—National Hand Beater; Fig. 22—Simplex Starch Buck by National; Fig. 33—Its 
Predecessor, the Bellows; Fig. 34—Springfield Depositor; Fig. 35—Werner Interchangeable Depositor; Fig. 36— 
National Steel Mogul; and Fig. 37—A Hand Pushed Mogul of Long Ago for Dropping Sugar Pastilles or Water 


Enrobeuse, brought to this country and improved upon 
by Frank H. Page soon became the National Enrober 
(Fig. 46) and if ever the saying ‘What's a home with- 
out a piano’—was true before the advent of the radio, 
so one could say—for the first quarter of this 20th Cen- 
tury, and just as truthfully, “What's a candy factory 
without an enrober.’ 
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Pepps 


For a time it looked as if mechanical covering of 
candies in chocolate coating was bound to reign su- 
preme. (See also coaters by Greer and by Baker-Per- 
kins, Fig. 47 and 48.) The makers of the chocolate 
coaters knew that they had three good cards in their 
hands. First, the best machine dipped piece up to that 
time ; second, the lowest cost of production ever offered 
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Fig. 38 — The 
Original Model 
Demonstrating the 
“Friend” Principle 





a candy maker, and thirdly, the sanitary angle of the 
process, for it was logical and obvious that the mechan- 
ical way had strong advantages from the sanitary point 
of view over the hand work. 

But for reasons easily explainable, the public re- 
mained stubborn in giving unqualified preference to the 
hand dipped chocolate, as against the machine dipped, 
for while the latter were making a furore especially in 
the cheap assortments, bulk and penny pieces, the for- 
mer could not be dethroned when it came to the better 
grade of bulk and package goods. 

It has to be granted that hand dipped pieces were 
superior to machine dipped ones at least in three im- 
portant points: 1. They had strokes (or strings, or 
curlykews) ; 2. They had better bottoms; 3. They had 
better and more lasting gloss. 

The first objection was soon overcome by the exten- 
sion of the wire belt proper which permitted “Finger” 
stroking in a near perfect imitation, or rather, duplica- 
tion of the hand dipped pieces to be followed later on 
by the improvements of the Bausman mechanical strok- 
ers (Fig. 49) and still later, by the Decorators also of 
Bausman (Fig. 50). 

The second, by presenting to the industry the “double 
bottoming” attachment and the cooling table. (Fig. 
51) and the third by the further development of arti- 
ficial refrigeration and the better understanding of the 
relation of temperatures of centers, coatings, cooling 
and storing of finished goods. 

Search as one might, we doubt if another machine or 
device can be found in the whole candy industry which 
can compare with the benefits that were brought and 
the markets that were developed by the chocolate cov- 
ering machines from their inception. Chocolate coated 
candies, barely, if at all, existing a hundred years ago, 
have grown by leaps and bounds in the esteem of the 
public and in poundage produced until they are tower- 
ing today above all other branches of the sweetmeat 
family. 

Refrigeration 


Mechanical Refrigeration! It is well that we should 
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Fig. 39—The Entire “Friend Family” at Home 
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pause a moment at this point and pay homage to the 
greatest boon that candy men ever received, next to 
steam and outside of the individual machines them- 
selves. Without it, the industry never could have 
reached the heights of production both as to quantity 
and quality that it has reached today. Without it, we 
should be incredibly, unbelievably handicapped ! 

The advent of the direct expansion ammonia, with 
its piping and its gutters hung close to and spread al! 
over the ceilings of the chocolate dipping and packing 
rooms of thirty or forty years ago, while imperfect, 
dangerous and somewhat inefficient was nevertheless, 
a big improvement over the boxes loaded with natural 
ice, with the many shallow drawers to receive the dip- 
per’s placques. When real hot weather began to set it, 
well, dipping just had to—sit out! Some dipping was 
often resorted to in the early hours of the morning be- 
fore the sun got too hot but at best it was most un- 
satisfactory and usually led to a harvest of “gray” 
goods. 

Then came controlled, cooled and dehumidified air, 
in some cases done directly over expansion coils placed 
in bunkers for the purpose and in others the still fur- 
ther improvement of washed air. 

Perfectly conditioned air, day in and day out through 
the coldest days of winter and the hottest, humid days 
of summer. What a boon to the candy man! 

To delve into the remote beginnings of artificial air 
control would mean to go back to the beginning of time. 
Let it be said nevertheless that today, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, there are no branches or subdivisions 
of the confectionery trade that co not benefit by having 
at its disposal—conditioned air. 


Chocolate and Chocolate Coatings 


Just as the walnut half is attached to the other half 
in the same shell; just as the Siamese twins are unable 
to live apart from each other, just as the wheels of a 
bicycle are necessary to each other that it may go, so 
is chocolate and chocolate coating necessary to candy in 
the development of modern confectionery. To try to 
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Fig. 40—Earliest Practical Coater—the Grid Type by Holmes; Fig. 41—The Werner Coater—First of the Basket Type 
Coaters; Fig. 42—The Climax Coater; Fig. 43—The Baker Coater; Fig. 44—The Champion by Baker Perkins; Fig. 
45—Magniez’ Enrober; Fig. 46—The Improved Enrober Designed by Page; Fig. 47—Greer Coater; Fig. 48—Baker 
Perkins International; Fig. 49—The Kihlgren Automatic Stringer by National; Fig. 50—Bausman Automatic Dec- 
orator and Fig. 51—Bottoming Attachment by National 


get along without chocolate coated candies today would 
mean the retrogression of hundreds of years! 

Volumes have been written and could still be written 
as to its romantic side, its adoption by civilized Europe 
and consequent development to its perfection of today ; 
volumes that could never be condensed into an article 
of this kind, the purpose of which is to give a bird’s 
eye view of the machines and equipment that have 
passed and are passing before our eyes in this ‘Caval- 
cade” of the Candy Industry. 

Suffice it is to say that one hundred years ago the 
means for making chocolates as we know them now 
were in less than embryo form. 

Let us see how a chocolatier went about it in those 
days, and to that effect, let us read how Machet, in the 
first edition of his work “Le Confiseur Moderne” pub- 
lished in Paris in 1803, explains it. 

“You place the cacao beans two to three inches deep 
in an iron pan very wide and shallow—which you will 
place on a charcoal fire so as to, burn slightly the out- 
side skin of the beans; you stir the beans in the mean- 
while with a large wooden spatula. 

“This operation must be attended to with much care; 
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it is sufficient that the beans should heat to their centre, 
without roasting, and they will lose all their musty 
flavor. Some manufacturers roast their beans in direct 
ratio to their musty condition but this is bad because the 
oil of cacao by being over roasted goes through a cer- 
tain decomposition and suffers both in aroma and in 
color. The degree necessary for a perfect roasting can 
be told when by pressing some of the beans between the 
fingers, their skins become loose and brittle. You can 
take off your pan from the fire and dump the beans 
in a tub which you keep nearby. When you have thus- 
ly roasted all the beans that you started out to roast, 
you take a sieve with an iron mesh, the size of which 
will not permit the smallest beans to go through it with- 
out being broken and with the aid of a brick you force 
them all through the sieve. 

“After this you procure some sieves of various 
meshes and by passing the cracked beans and _ shells 
through them you bring about two or three different 
sizes. Put one size at the time in a winnowing basket 
and free the beans from their shells. 

“When the cacao is well cleaned you replace, say, ten 
pounds in your pans and put them back on the fire to 
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complete the roasting which must 
be done with great care so as to 
heat them sufficiently without liter- 
ally roasting them; this you will 
know when the cacao becomes oily 
and shiny. It is then time to take 
them from the fire and thus con- 
tinue until the lot is finished, 

“There are manufacturers who do 
not give themselves the trouble to go 
through this roasting. This is 
wrong; for one thing it takes from 
the beans the acrid taste by causing 
the evaporation of the first oil which 
you see appear on the surface and 
besides they are much easier to 
erind on the stone. 

“You now place the nibs in a 
mortar which you will have had 
properly warmed by filling it with 
live charcoals. You will quickly 
wipe it clean and then with an iron 
pestle you grind them until you have 
them reduced to a pulp. 

“To this amount you will incor- 
porate, say, nine pounds of sugar, 
adding it in about two lots to the 
mortar which is still warm. (Oh! 
Melangeurs where were you then?) 
When the melange is finished you 
take it from the mortar and pass it 
into a crock with the exception of 
about a pound which you place on 
the stone for grinding and refining 
chocolate. (No chance then for a 
careless worker to burn out the bear- 
ings of a five steel roller.) 

“This stone is flat surfaced and of 
one piece, sixteen to eighteen inches 
wide by twenty-nine to thirty inches 
long and about three inches in thick- 
ness. It is held in a_ buffet-like 
chassis of wood of which the inside 
is lined with tin so as to receive a 
small pot filled with live coals but 
covered over with ashes so that the 
heat through the cable will be mod- 
erate and just sufficient to keep the 
paste in a warm condition. 

(Turn to page 52) 


Fig. 52—Plan Drawing of Earliest 
Cracker and Fanner; Fig. 53—A 
Cocoa Bean Roaster of Early Vin- 
tage; Fig. 54—Old Melangeur; 
Fig. 55—An Early Finisher; Fig. 
56—A Hand Power Press; Fig. 57 
—Modern Lehmann Breaking and 
Winnowing Machine; Fig. 58— 
Lehmann Hot Air Roaster; Fig. 
59—Lehmann 2-Pot Couche; Fig. 
60—Lehmann 5-Roll Steel Refiner 
and Fig. 61—Carver Cocoa Press 
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CAPACITY,-175 POUNDS IN FIFTEEN 
MINUTES — AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CONTROL- 
THERMOSTATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
FEEDS — 16-24-32 INCH COATERS TO THE FULL 
WORKING WIDTH OF THE BELT BY THE NEW 
FRIEND PLAQUE SYSTEM-—NO STARCH-— 
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The mon hime mmorciilly possible 


WHY DELAY... 
Buying a FRIEND? 


Nothing has contributed more to economy of op- 
eration, cleanliness and quality of output ihan 
FRIEND HAND-ROLL MACHINES. 

Better quality creams with the same materials in 
10% of the space at lower production cost. 

In other words, all costly factors are reduced to a 
minimum the moment you install a FRIEND. And 
you cannot afford to make this ideal type of 
center—the hand-roll—without a FRIEND HAND- 
ROLL MACHINE. 


Why delay getting one? 
Manufactured by 


HARRY L. FRIEND 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The NEW 


HOLMBERG KETTLE 


is an innovation in kettle design—its | 


increased heating surface saves 25%, 
in cooking time. 


If you are not thoroughly familiar 
with this vastly improved kettle, you 
should be. Let us send you detailed 
information. 


Holmberg kettles are made for every 
candy cooking need. Buy your next 
kettle from HOLMBERG. 


Manufactured by 


CHAS. HOLMBERG & CO. 


2734-44 HIGH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The SIMPLEX PROCESS | The “TWINPLEX™ 


insures QUALITY 
and ECONOMY! 


is the last word in efficiency when it 
comes to sizing, twisting and cutting 
Here you have a DOUBLE-DUTY cooker— candy sticks of any shape or length. 

CREAM FONDANTS 


of uniform texture and quality can be made 
at a real saving by means of this easier 


and more efficient method of manufac- The “TWINPLEX” 


ture. In one operation the batch is 
Sizes" «=| CUT ROSE ier 
HARD CANDIES 


of pure sugar or of any proportion sugar . . 
and corn syrup offer problems for which or triangular cut rock candy. It is 


this machine was designed expressly to : i 
meet. It is a most widely used and uni- continens ane Shamet-e Meet 


versally accepted candy cooker. It will 
Pay you to investigate its many advantages. 


sizes, cools and cuts square, round 


efficient and adaptable machine. 


Manufactured by 


VACUUM CANDY Manufactured by 
MACHINERY CO. | V.O. HERMANN CORP’N 


cee I5 PARK ROW 
» NEW YORK CITY 


ORPORATION 


{EERS 15 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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Essentials of Profitable Packaging 


A Few Suggestions by Some Authorities 


Individual Packages 


By ROGER L. PUTNAM 


President, Package Machinery Company 
Spring field, Mass. 


HE essentials of profitable packaging 

may be summed up in three words, Econ- 

omy, Appearance and Protection. No 
one of these three elements should be empha- 
sized to the exclusion of the others. A proper 
balanee must be struck, but, of course, the em- 
phasis will vary with different packages. 

In the earlier days of packaging, the empha- 
sis was largely on Economy, but in recent years, 
Appearance, as witnessed by the tremendous 
use of transparent material, has grown in im- 
portance, and Protection has become a feature 
of a number of packages. 

While it has been proper in recent times to 
stress the importance of Appearance and Pro- 
tection, so as to produce packages that sell, it 
is fundamentally important to remember the 
first essential, so that the packages may be sold 
at a profit. Too often in designing new pack- 
ages this feature is forgotten, and frequently in 
design small things could be changed which 
would not lessen the Appearance value, but 
would save materials or would help in the auto- 
matie production. 

Any one turning out a package nowadays 
should contemplate its being produced automat- 
ically. In the early stages of development, 
machine production may be impractical, but no 
manufacturer should saddle himself with a 
package that cannot be readily produced auto- 
matically when volume warrants. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 


By J. H. MACLEOD 


Vice-President, The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


ERTAINING to corrugated and solid 
fiber shipping boxes, the essentials of 
profitable packaging are as follows: 

1. A shipping container of adequate 
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strength to fully protect the merchandise it con- 
tains, and deliver it without damage at point of 
destination. 

2. A package cost commensurate with an 
adequate factor of safety and the value of the 
merchandise. 

5. An economic container from the following 
standpoints: 

a. Light in weight—saving in freight, ex- 
press, and parcel post charges. 

b. Kasily stored—ease in handling, a saving 
in storage space. 

5. Easily set-up and packed—saving in labor 
and packing charges. 

d. Easily handled in transit—saving in load- 
ing, unloading, and unpacking costs at des- 
tination. 

e. Neatness of appearance — attractively 
printed—advertising value. 

+. A shipping container satisfactory from 
the standpoint of the original shipper, the 
transportation agencies, the jobber and whole- 
saler, the retailer and the ultimate consumer. 


Packages from the Consumer 
Point of View 


By KATHARINE FISHER 
Director of Good Housekeeping Institute 


ACKAGES that have not changed their 
dress for decades are becoming as out 
of place in an_ up-to-date package 

parade today as are the costumes of those 
past decades in one of our Spring fashion 
shows. However, to the consumer the well- 
dressed package is not only attractive and up- 
to-date in design and color; it is a package that 
adequately protects the contents and makes 
them easily accessible. It very clearly reveals 
the nature of the contents to the purchaser, 
and if necessary gives clear directions as to 
their use. 

Mystery is often alluring, but it is discourag- 
ing when applied to the unopened package 
which should hold little mystery for the con- 
sumer. From every angle it should be a spon- 
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PRIZE WINNING PACKAGE DESIGN 


This package design was given the “1933 Award” in the recent exhibit sponsored 
by the Society of Typographic Arts in Chicago. It was one of a series of boxes 
designed by the Burleigh Withers studio, Chicago, for the Robert A. Johnston 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. E. Spuehler of that studio was credited with the 
creation. In discussing some of the essentials in good package design, and this 
package in particular, Mr. Withers, an authority in this field, said: “Simplicity 
of design is the main motif, with pleasing color harmonies. We tried to create 


a design in keeping with the product. 


Naturally, something to eat should have 


a pleasing atmosphere. The effective package design should be cut down to the 
elementals,” said Mr. Withers. .“Individual display and mass display are im- 
portant in the design.” 


sor of the product it offers. And it seems al- 
most unnecessary to say to you that except for 
the so-called ‘‘luxury products’’ which may 
sometimes be carried in packages that soar far 
above them in cost, the package should add as 
little as possible to the cost of our staple prod- 
ucts. With the appearance on the market of 
any new type of package, we are frequently 
asked this question by thrifty consumers, 
‘*What does it add to the cost of the product ?’’ 

Of course the question of cost is closely re- 
lated to that of convenience. Consumers may 
realize clearly that, in comparison to what they 
pay for the contents of the large ‘‘economy 
package,’’ they usually pay more for the same 
amount when buying it in small packages. Yet, 
as you know, small packages are making a 
strong appeal because they so often more ade- 
quately meet immediate needs as to storage 
and also use. Indeed they not infrequently 
prevent the waste involved in the deterioration 
of perishable products in opened packages, be- 
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cause of delay in their use. The small pack- 
age may therefore represent a valuable serv- 
ice to consumers, not only in convenience but 
in actual economy in dollars and cents. 

Although consumers may be conscious of 
the fact that the package offers them protee- 
tion against adulteration of food and drug 
products, we know that labels get all too little 
attention from consumers in this respect. This 
may be partly due to the label itself. 

Simplicity of design is the trend today and 
this will no doubt have a favorable effect upon 
the educational value of the label. The type 
should be clear and easily read in any copy 
on the label and directions should be concise 
and to the point. They should stand out clear- 
ly on the package and be quite distinct and 
apart from the purely decorative part of the 
design. This should add to rather than detract 
from the purely artistic value of the design as 
well as its value as an identification of the 
product. 
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The Code in Final Form 






Ready for Presentation at Washington 


HE manufacturing con- 
fectioners’ code, to be 
proposed by the National 
Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, was put into final 
form by the Industrial Board at a 
two day meeting in Chicago August 
29th and 30th. President George 
H. Williamson, William M. Hardie 
and Vice-President John M. Glea- 
son were designated as a committee 
to take the code to Washington and 
arrange for further preliminary 
conferences and a_ public hearing 
before Administration officials. 

The code, in its finally revised 
form, has now been mailed to all 
members from N. C. A. headquar- 
ters. 

“This should be taken as what 
the Industrial Board will ask for, 
but not necessarily what will ulti- 
mately be approved by the Presi- 
dent,” said Olin M. Jacobs, Manag- 
ing Director. 

Working until midn:ght on Tues- 
day and throughout Wednesday in 
sessions at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club, the Board considered the va- 
rious opinions of the industry 
which have been sent in through 
Zone chairmen or in direct commu- 
nications within the past few weeks. 
Labor rules were revised consid- 
erably from those now in effect as 
substitute rules to the President's 
Agreement. 

The Chicago meeting was the cul- 
mination of more than two months 
of intensive effort on the part of 
the Board. A tentative code was 
submitted to the Administration Au- 
gust 2nd and an informal discussion 
held on trade practice rules and la- 
bor provisions. The revision and 
amplification of that code has oc- 
cupied the Industrial Board during 
the past month. 

With the A. A. A. and N. R. A. 
functioning more smoothly than in 
the first days of their organization, 
and with codes of some of thé larg- 
est industries already out of the 
yay, it is hoped that preliminary 
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conferences and a public hearing 
can be arranged at early dates. 
The code in full is as follows: 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
FOR 
The manufacturers of candy who sell 
all or part of the candy of their own 
manufacture through jobbers or oth- 
er wholesalers, or direct to retailers. 
I 
The following Code of Fair Com- 
petition is established to give effect to 
Title I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and to Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, by improv- 
ing conditions of labor, increasing 
wages, eliminating unfair competitive 
practices, and inducing an improved 
market for the products of sugar beets, 
sugar cane, corn and other agricultural 
commodities. 


II 
Definitions 
The term “President” means the 
President of the United States of 


America or his designated representa- 
tives. 

The term “candy” includes all ar- 
ticles taxable as “candy” under the 
revenue act of 1932 and the regulations 
adopted by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury under 
the authority of that act. 

The term “Association” means the 
National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, Inc., with offices at 
111 West Washington street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The term “manufacturer” means any 
manufacturer who sells all or part of 
the candy, as herein defined, of his own 
manufacture, through jobbers or other 
wholesalers, or direct to retailers. 

The term “Industrial Board” means 
the board elected pursuant to Article 
X of the by-laws creating the Indus- 
trial Recovery Division of the Associa- 
tion. 

III 
Child Labor 


No manufacturer shall employ any 
person under the age of sixteen (16) 
years. 

IV 
Hours of Labor 

The hours of labor for any employee 
shall not exceed an average of forty 
(40) hours per week during each half 
of the calendar year, and shall not ex- 
ceed forty-eight (48) hours in any one 
week. No factory or mechanical work- 
er or artisan shall be employed in ex- 
cess of eight (8) hours in any one day. 





The foregoing provisions of this rule 
shall not apply to officers, managers 
and department managers receiving 
more than thirty-five dollars, ($35.00) 
per week; nor to supervisory staff, en- 
gineers, firemen, maintenance em- 
ployees, delivery department crews, 
watchmen, chemists, or outside sales- 
men, nor to very special cases where 
restriction of hours of highly skilled 
workers on continuous processes would 
unavoidably reduce production; but in 
any such special case, at least time and 
one-third shall be paid for hours 
worked in excess of the maximum. 


Vv 
Plant Operation 
Plant operation shall be restricted to 
two (2) shifts of forty (40) hours each. 


VI 
Wages 

(a) The minimum wage for any 
factory or mechanical worker or ar- 
tisan, except as hereinafter provided, 
shall be thirty-two and one-half cents 
(32%c) an hour in any city of over 
500,000 population, or in the immediate 
trade area thereof; thirty cents (30c) 
an hour in cities of between 100,000 and 
500,000, and in the immediate trade 
area thereof; and twenty-seven and 
one-half cents (27%c) an hour in cities 
and towns oi less than 100,000 popula- 
tion; the wages of learners with less 
than ninety (90) days’ experience in 
candy factories shall be not less than 
eighty (80) per cent of the minimum 
wages herein provided for other labor, 
provided that such learners shall not 
constitute more than ten (10) per cent 
of the number of employees in each 
establishment. The minimum wage for 
any factory or mechanical worker or 
artisan in the South shall be five cents 
(5c) per hour less than in cities and 
towns of the same size in the North. 
It is agreed that this paragraph estab- 
lishes a guaranteed minimum rate of 
pay, regardless of whether the em- 
ployee is compensated on the basis of 
a time rate or on a p‘ece work per- 
formance. 

(b) For the purpose of this rule the 
following states shall be regarded as in 
the South: North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and New Mexico. 

(c) The wages of any accounting, 
clerical, office, service or sales employee 
shall not be less than fifteen dollars 
($15.00) per week in cities of over 
500,000 population, or in the immediate 
trade area of such city; nor less than 
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fourteen dollars and fifty cents ($14.50) 
per week in any city between 250,000 
and 500,000 population, or in the im- 
mediate trade area of such city; nor 
less than fourteen dollars ($14.00) per 
week in any city of between 2,500 and 
250,000 population, or in the immediate 
trade area of such city; nor less than 
twelve dollars ($12.00) per week in 
towns of less than 2,500 population. 
VII 
Collective Bargaining 

(a) Employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives 
or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required, as 
a condition of employment, to join any 
company union or to refrain from join- 
ing, organizing or assisting a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing. 

(c) Employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay and other conditions of 
employment approved or prescribed by 
the President. 

(d) Without in any way attempt- 
ing to qualify or modify, by interpreta- 
tion, the foregoing requirements of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, em- 
ployers in the industry may select, re- 
tain and advance employees on the 
basis of individual merit and without 
regard to their affiliation or non-affiia- 
tion with any labor or other organiza- 
tion. 

(e) It is expressly understood that 
nothing in this section of this code con- 
stitutes a waiver or surrender of any 
constitutional rights of either the em- 
ployer or the employee. 

VIII 
Costs and Selling Prices 

(a) Manufacturers’ selling prices 
shall be based upon uniform cost ac- 
counting principles established by the 
Association in accordance with accept- 
ed accounting practice. 

(b) No manufacturer shall sell or 
offer to sell any candy at or below his 
own cost plus ten per cent; provided, 
however, that any manufacturer may 
meet the lawful prices of any other 
manufacturer, and provided further, 
that distressed candy may be sold 
under such conditions as the Associa- 
tion may prescribe. Such sales of dis- 
tressed candy at or below cost shall 
be reported at the time of sale by the 
manufacturer to the Association. 

(c) For the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not any manufacturer is 
violating the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of this section, and for the purpose 
of eliminating unfair competitive prac- 
tices, all manufacturers shall keep an 
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OLIN M. JACOBS 


New N. C. A. Secretary 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been 
made of the appointment by the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association 
of Olin M. Jacobs as the new sec- 
retary of the association. Mr. 
Jacobs, who is also managing di- 
rector of the Industrial Recovery 
Division of the N. C. A., succeeds 
Frank S. Records, who has served 
as secretary since the 1932 con- 
vention in Atlantic City. Mr. Ja- 
cobs was for eight years secretary 
of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners’ Association prior 
to his recent appointment as man- 
aging director of the I. R. D. He 
will now serve in both capacities at 
headquarters in Chicago. 


———— 


adequate record of all costs, and such 
costs shall, upon request, be furnished 
to the Association and shall be open 
to verification, at all reasonable times, 
by proper persons appointed or ap- 
proved by the Association or by the 
President. 

(d) Pending the general adoption 
throughout the industry of cost ac- 
counting methods in accord with the 
uniform principles to be established by 
the Association, the Industrial Board, 
for the purpose of preventing unfair 
competitive practices, may investigate 
and determine the accuracy and ade- 
quacy of any manufacturer's costs based 
upon standard accepted cost practices. 

(e) All costs determined by the 
Board shall be reported, upon request, 
to the President. 

Ix 
Open Price Plan 

The Association shall establish an 

open price plan which, upon approval 
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by the President, shall be complied 
with by all manufacturers. Amend- 
ments to said plan may be made, from 
time to time, by the Association and 
shall become effective when approved 
by the President. 
x 
Price Discrimination 

No manufacturer shall discriminate 
with respect to his prices: and terms 
and conditions of sale between cus- 
tomers of the same class in the same 
marketing area. The Association may 
define the different classes of custom- 
ers and the different marketing areas 
for the purposes of this rule. 


XI 
Secret and Unfair Allowances 

(a) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow to any customer, or to any class 
of trade or customers, secret rebates, 
secret concessions, secret terms, secret 
discounts or secret discount terms, or 
any other secret allowance of any kind 
or character. 

(b) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow to any customer or customer's 
agent, or group of customers or to any 
class of trade, or their agents any 
brokerage or any allowance in lieu of 
brokerage or selling expense, directly 
or through salesmen or brokers. 

(c) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow to any customer, or group of 
customers, or to any class of trade, or 
their agents, any advertising or display 
allowance which tends to decrease or 
has the effect of decreasing the said 
manufacturer's published prices. 


XII 
Guaranty of Sale and Consignment 


No manufacturer shall guarantee the 
sale of, or consign, any candy to any 
customer or to any class of trade or 
customers. 

XIII 
Returned and Unsalable Candy 
Allowances 

(a) When candy is returned by the 
customer to the manufacturer or claim 
is made by the customer that the candy 
is unsalable because of defects in pack- 
age, quality or appearance and the 
cause of same is not due to manufac- 
turing defects or other fault of the 
manufacturer, the following rules shall 
apply: 

(1) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow any credit or other allowance or 
replace such candy in excess of fifty 
per cent (50%) of the manufacturer's 
invoice value of such candy. 

(2) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow any credit or other allowance for 
any candy returned by the customer to 
said manufacturer or replace such 
candy, unless the customer was author- 
ized in writing by the manufacturer to 
make such return. 

(3) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow any credit or other allowance for 
any candy not returned to the manu- 


(Turn to page 53) 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 


the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 


up at random. 


any one of these samples may be yours 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert. are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Next month we will discuss Chewy Pieces and Salted Nuts. 


Bar Goods and Penny Pieces 


Code 9a 33 
Jumbo Bar—2 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a bus depot, New York 
City) 

Appearance and Size: Good. Cello- 
phane wrapper printed in red and 
white. Two chocolate coated marsh- 
mallow bars. 

Coating: Milk; good for a 5c bar. 

Center: Marshmallow. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating marsh- 

mallow bar. 


Code 9b 33 
Cherry Bisque—21'% 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a road house, Virginia, 
Minn.) 

Appearance and Size of Bar: Good. 
Cellophane wrapper. Printed label 
inserted. Pink marshmallow bar 
dipped in chocolate and rolled in co- 
conut. 

Coating: Fair. 

Cocenut: Very rancid. 

Center: Fair, slightly tough. 

Remarks: The coconut was rancid, bar 
was of good size. The marshmallow 
was tough and tasteless. 


Code 9c 33 
Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar—2 oz. 
—2 for 5c 
(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store, 
New York) 
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Appearance and Size: Good. Red wrap- 
per, printed in brown. Bar wrapped 
in glassine. 

Colcr: A little too dark for milk choco- 
late. 

Texture: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good size bar at 
this price, also good eating. 


Code 9d 33 
Honey Bar—1*4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. Small look- 
ing. 

Wrapper: Printed glassine; cheap look- 
ing wrapper. 

This is a vanilla fudge bar. 

Cclor: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a small looking fudge 
bar and lacked flavor. 


Code 9e 33 


7 Pieces of Assorted Chocolates— 
2 0oz.—5e 
(Purchased in a drug store, Taylors 
Falls, Minn.) 
Appearance of Package: Bad. Coating 
had melted and pieces were all in one 


piece. Glassine wrapper, Cellophane 


window. 





Coating: Dark 

Centers: Brazil, marshmallow, caramel, 
fudge, vanilla cream. 

Remarks: The condition of this pack- 
age made it impossible to examine. 
Suggest milk chocolate coating be 
used. 


Code 9f 33 
Chocolate Nut Fudge—(No 
Weight; About 2 oz.)—5c 
(Purchased at a drink stand, New 

York City) 
Appearance and Size: Cello- 
phane wrapper: no name, weight or 


Good. 


address. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
bar. Considerable trouble can _ be 
expected where the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer does not 
appear on the wrapper. 


Code 9g 33 
Buttercups—12 Pieces—5c 
(Purchased in a candy 
York City) 
Appearance and Size: Good. Printed 
Piece is 


store, New 


tray, Cellophane wrapper. 
a soft caramel, colored wax paper 
wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
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Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
seller and candy is of good quality. 
A different looking 5c caramel 
package. 


Code 9h 33 
Coconut Blocks—2'%, oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, New York 
City) 

Appearance and Size: Good. Open tray 
used, printed Cellophane wrapper. 
Five pieces of coconut caramels. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: One 

examined by the 


best coconut 
Clinic this 


of the 
bars 


year. 


Code 9i 33 
Sugar Wafers—3 oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store, 
New York City) 
Appearance of Package: 
colors of sugar wafers in a printed 


Good. Six 


tray with dividers, Cellophane wrap- 
per. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
sugar wafers and neatly put up. 


Code 9j 33 
Milk Chocolate Chew—1 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a stationery store, St. 
Paul, Minn.) ; 
Appearance of Bar: Fair. Printed wax 
paper wrapper. 
Ccating: Poor, very cheap tasting. 
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Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Not a good tasting bar, very 
cheap coating used. 


Code 9k 33 


Chocolate Coated Caramels—1!, 

0z.— 5c 

(Purchased in a bus depot, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. Five 
pieces of caramel in tray; attractive 
two-tone printed Cellophane wrapper. 

Coating: Bloomed and had an off-taste. 

Center: Vanilla caramel. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: These chocolate coated cara- 

mels are not up to standard. 


Code 91 33 
Summer Bar—2 Pieces—',. 0z.— 
3 for 10c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Duluth, 
Minn.) 
Appearance and Size: Light 
chocolate nougat coated with white 


Good. 


sugar coating. Glassine printed wrap- 
per with Cellophane window. 
Coating: Good. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: 
ounces. 


Two bars were over two 


Good eating. 


Code 9m 33 
Chocolate Marshmallow—(No 
Weight)—1c 
(Purchased from a street peddler, New 
York City) 


CONFECTIONER 


Coating: Light; fair. 
Center: Vanilla marshmallow. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: This is a good size Ic piece 
but very poor tasting candy. 


Code 9n 33° 
Toasted Marshmallow—(No 
Weight)—Ic 
(Purchased from a street peddler, New 
York City) 
Ccconut: Had an off taste. 
Center: Vanilla marshmallow. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Very cheap. 
Remarks: This is a good size penny 
piece but it lacked flavor. 


Code 90 33 


Peanut Butter Chip—(No Weight) 
—lc 

(Purchased in a 
York City) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax wrapper. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: 
could be tasted. 


Code 9p 33 


Caramel Coconut Bar—11/16 oz. 
—lIc 


candy store, New 


Printed 


Hardly any peanut butter 


(Purchased in a New 
York City) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
wax wrapper. A coin trick printed 


candy store, 


on the wrapper. 
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Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating penny piece. 


Code 9q 33 
Peanut Nougat—(No Weight; 
About 1 oz.)—Ic 
(Purchased in a Candy store, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 
Appearance of Piece: 
wax wraper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Bad. 
Remarks: Bar had a sour taste. Wrap- 
per printed “5c.” 


Code 9r 33 
Taffy Bar—(No Weight; About 1 


Good. Printed 


0z.)—Ic 
(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Three 


colored pieces—red, brown and white. 
Printed wax wraper. 

Colors: Pink too deep. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good lc piece. 


Code 9s 33 


Gums—(No Weight; About 3 0z.) 
—lc 

(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Piece: 
wrapped. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating gum piece for 


the price. 


Good; un- 


Code 9t 33 


Chocolate Plantation — (No 
Weight; About 34 oz.)—2 for Ic 
(Purchased in a candy store, New 

York City) 
Coating: Fair. 
Center: Fair. 
Remarks: This is not a bad eating 


piece for the price. 


Code 9u 33 


Molasses Chews — (No Weight; 
About 1 oz.)—2 for Ic 


(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Golden 


brown printed wax wrapper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A_ good 
chew. 


eating molasses 
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THE CANDY CLINIC 








DQUE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it ts 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—FEditor. 








Code 9v 33 
Coconut Cake—(No Weight; About 
1 oz.)—I1c 
(Purchased from a street peddler, New 
York City) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. A square 
toasted coconut on a Nabisco cracker. 
Coconut Cake: Did not taste like co- 
conut. 
Cracker: Good. 
Remarks: Coconut was tasteless. 


Code 9w 33 

Licorice Cigarettes—10 Pieces—l1c 

(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box with window. 

Licorice Cigarettes: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating licorice at the 
price of lc. 


Code 9x 33 
Caramel Stick—(No Weight; 
About 1 0oz.)—I1c 
(Purchased in a candy store, New 

York City) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
printed wax wrapper. A 
vanilla taffy coated with caramel. 

Color: Fair. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating Ic piece. 


Yellow 


chewey 








Code 9y 33 
Caramel Roll—(No Weight; About 
\% oz.)—Ic 


(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of P’ece: 
wax wrapper with label. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating caramel roll 


but small looking. 


Code 9z 33 

Caramel Square—15 gr.—lic 
(Purchased in a candy store, Brooklyn, 

N. Y.) 
Appearance of Piece: 

wax wrapper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Not up to the standard of 

other penny caramel pieces. Has a 

cartoon inclosed. 


Code 9aa 33 
Chocolate Bar—1 oz.—5c 

(Purchased at a cigar stand, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per printed in blue. This piece is 
chocolate coated with a soft coco 
center. 

Coating: Light; good. 

Center: Texture good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar. 


Code 9bb 33 
Caramel Pops—1 oz.—2 for 5c 


Good. Printed 


Good. Printed 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Pop: Good. Printed 


glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating cara- 
mel for this priced goods. 


Code 9cc 33 
Peanut Bar—3 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellophane 
wrapper, red and blue seal. This is 
a peanut taffy bar. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This ‘s one of the best pea- 
nut bars of its kind the Clinic has 
examined this year. 
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Code 9dd 33 
Almond Nougat—11!, 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Three 
almond nougat bars, not coated, 
wrapped in wax paper and an outside 
printed glassine wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating un- 


dipped almond nougat. 


Code 9ee 33 


Chewing Chocolate—*,, 0z.—1c 

(Purchased in a grocery store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. This is a 
hard chocolate taffy wrapped in a 
printed wax wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Too light for chocolate. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating penny piece. 


Code 9ff 33 


Molasses Chew on Stick—(No 
Weight)—1Ic 
(Purchased in a grocery 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Piece: 
wax wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating mo- 
lasses candy and of good size. 


Code 9gg 33 
Milky Chew—*%4 0z.—Ic 
(Purchased in a grocery 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Piece: Printed 
wax paper wrapper. Piece was coated 
with a thin light coating. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Chocolate; fair. 
Center: Vanilla chewey taffy; good. 
Remarks: A good sized penny piece. 


Code 9hh 33 
Rum Bar—1 o0z.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good but small 
looking. Foil wrapper printed in at- 
tractive blue design. 


store, San 


Good. Printed 


store, San 


Good. 


Bar is made of 
soft cream center with bittersweet 
coating. 

Coating: Good. 

Center: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar 
but its size is small for a 5c seller. 
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Code 9ii 33 
Toasted Coconut Cake—1%4 oz.— 
3 for 10c 
(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Cake: 
cake wrapped in 
seal. 
Toasting: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best co- 
conut cakes examined by the Clinic. 


Code 9jj 33 
Summer Sweets—2', oz.—3 for 
10c 

(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Two 
bars in a glassine printed bag. Bar 
is made in finger shape, vanilla fudge 
rolled in toasted coconut. 

Coconut: Well toasted. 

Center: A trifle dry. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Bars were too dry; not a 
good eating bar. 


Code 9kk 33 


Butterscotch—14, oz.—3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Neat and at- 
tractive. 

Box: Folding carton printed in Scotch 
plaid, name in white, Cellophane 
wrapper. 

Butterscotch made in drop shape. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Not strong enough. 

Remarks: This is a neat looking 5c 
package of butterscotch. Suggest 
more salt be used to bring out the 


flavor. 
Code 911 33 
Chocolate Covered Nougat Bar— 
2% oz.—3 for 10c 
(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Printed glassine. 
Chocolate Ccating: Light; fair. 
Nougat: Fair. Had raisins in it; trifle 
gritty. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: Nougat is not up to standard 
of a good 5c nougat bar. 


Code 9mm 33 


Butter Krunch—1%, 0z.—5c 
(Purchased at a roadside stand, 
Saugus, Mass.) 


round 
Cellophane, blue 


Good; 


CONFECTIONER 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Piece cut in 
bar shape; printed glassine bag used. 
Coating and Nut Dust: Good. 
Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating 5c 
crunch bar. 


Code 9nn 33 

Iced Bars—2 Pieces—3 oz.—3 for 

10c 

(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Two 
bars wrapped in a printed glassine 
wrapper. 

Coating: Icing; good. 

Center: Soft chocolate nougat. 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Lacked chocolate. 
Remarks: Center needs more chocolate 


flavor. 
Code 900 33 


Caramallow Bar—2 oz.—3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a chain grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Card- 
board neck used, printed in red, 
white, lavender. Cellophane wrapped. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. 

Center: Marshmallow short and grainy; 
caramel tasted as if scrap was used. 

Remarks: Bar makes a good appear- 
ance but is not up to standard. 


Code 9pp 33 


Peanut Bar—1 oz.—I1c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 


glassine wrapper. 
taffy bar. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating penny 
peanut bar. 


Code 9qq 33 
Maple Hearts—2 oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for a 5c 
seller. 

Box: White folding, printed in red and 
black. 

Maple Hearts— 

Color: Too light. 
Texture: Too hard to eat. 
Flavor: Hardly any. 

Remarks: The manufacturing of this 
piece needs checking up. Candy was 
too hard to eat and hardly any flavor 
could be tasted. 


This is a peanut 
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Code 9rr 33 
Bridge Mints—2'4% oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
end tray used, Cellophane wrapper 
printed in red and black. 

Mints in shapes of hearts, clubs, spades 
and diamonds. 

Colors: Pink and white; good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Peppermint and wintergreen; 
both good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking nov- 
elty 5c seller. 


Code 9ss 33 
Cashew Nut Bar—1!, 0z.—5c 
(Purchased at a newsstand, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 
Size of Bar: Good. 
This is a cashew hard candy bar, bit- 
tersweet coating. 
Coating: Good. 
Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This bar would be improved 
if the cashew nuts were roasted more. 


Code 9tt 33 
Peanut Bar—7, 0z.—1c 

(Purchased in a_ cigar store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed wax 
wrapper. This is a honeycomb pea- 
nut bar. 

Coating: Good for a penny piece. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 


piece. 
Code 9uu 33 
Butter Roll—(No Weight)—1Ic 
(Purchased in a_ cigar store, Glen 
Ellyn, Il.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good for Ic seller. 
Printed brown wax paper wrapper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating penny 


bar. 
Code 9vv 33 
Bar—7, 0z.—le 
(Purchased in a _ cigar store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Fair. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Bad. 
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Remarks: This bar has been examined 
by the Clinic a number of times and 
always was up to standard, but this 
bar had a rank taste. 


Code 9ww 33 


Nougat Bars—4 Pieces—2 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This bar is not up to the 
standard of other bars of the same 


type. 
Code 9xx 33 


Peanut Bar—3' 0z.—-5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: (Good. 
glassine 


Printed 

wrapper, Cellophane 
window. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Good. 

Center— 
Texture: Good 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
bars examined by the Clinic this 


year. 
Code 9yy 33 
Chocolate Bars—(No Weight )—12 
Pieces—6c 
(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bars: Good. Sold in 
bulk, no wrappers. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece is of good size but not 
up to this company’s standard. 


Code 9zz 33 

Milk Chocolate Tablets—3 for Ic 

(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store, 
Chicago, II.) 

Appearance cf Pieces: Good. This size 
piece is used in slot machines; each 
piece is wrapped. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: A good eating milk choco- 
late at this price. 


Code 9aaa 33 


Lemon Squares—11 0z.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
end tray, printed Cellophane wrap- 


per. This is a sugared hard candy 
piece. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Grained. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: completely 
grained; would eat better if piece had 
only a thin coat of grain. 


Code 9bbb 33 


Coconut Bars—2 Pieces—3%, oz. 
—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Two 
chocolate dipped coconut bars in an 
open end tray, printed Cellophane 


Pieces were 


wrapper. 

Coating: Bittersweet. 

Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best co- 
conut bars examined by the Clinic 
this year. 


Code 9ccc 33 


Chocolate Almond Bar—11!, 0z.— 

5¢ 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside foil 
wrapper, outside wrapper of printed 
glassine paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating 5c 
almond bar. 


Code 9ddd 33 


Coconut Bar—2 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Remarks: Bar could not be eaten; it 
was rancid. Bar needs checking up: 
exceptionally rancid. Looked as if 
center was not made right. 


Code 9eee 33 


Honeycomb Peanut Bar—2' 0z.— 
5¢ 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
parchment paper wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Good for a bar. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


(Turn to page 45) 
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Eric Lehman Discusses 


Bar Goods and Penny Pieces 


AR candies of all kinds have 

been the best sellers the past 

three years. During the last 
eighteen months in particular, the 
industry has laid special emphasis 
upon large sized bars and these have 
been the big sellers. Quarter- 
pound bars containing enough candy 
for the whole family and selling for 
5 cents became commonplace. But 
the trend today is toward a reduc- 
tion in size and some improvement 
in quality. 

With the National Recovery Act 
rulings, through the industry's code, 
indications are that the large bars 
will soon be a thing of the past. The 
same can be said for free goods and 
similar unsound practices. The bar 
houses have, no doubt, made very 
little profit on these large bars. 

The latest information on the 
candy picture under the N. R. A. 
points out that bars will not weigh 
over 3 ounces, prices will raise to 
64 cents, and there will be no free 
goods, consignment extra 
discounts, etc. It is reported that 
manufacturers have generally agreed 
upon these features. If they stick 
to this plan a fair profit can be 
made, but if past performances 
mean anything in predicting the 
future a great many will attempt to 
find some way of beating the new 
rulings. 


goods, 


In the Clinic examinations this 
month we found the quality of most 
bars to be good. A few exceptions, 
however, proved to be of poor eat- 
ing quality. 

As to coating, a few good bars 
were coated with dark chocolate 
and, of course, were bloomed from 
the heat. Bars in foil wrappers did 
not look so bad but some bars that 
were wrapped in transparent ma- 
terial looked anything but appetiz- 
ing. The safest way in making 
chocolate covered bars for hot 
weather sales is to coat with milk 
chocolate. 


We find that fudge, marshmal- 
low, and caramel bars need consid- 
erable checking up. Many fudge 
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bars are hard and dry; they look 
like chocolate but either have no 
taste or taste rank. This is also 
true of many caramel bars. Many 
of the marshmallow bars are tough 
or partly grained, and in most cases 
tasteless. Any one of these bars 
can be made good if the bar is not 
too large. 

Most coatings used on bars are 
the cheapest kind. At the price of 
coatings today a good coating can 
be used on 5 cent bars without 
jeopardizing the profit margin. 
Some of the most successful bar 
goods houses use very good coatings 
and offer enough to give the bar an 
appetizing taste. Others have been 
sacrificing quality to the craze for 
size. 

More attention should also be 
given to improved wrappers by some 
manufacturers. In many instances 
the wraps look like they had been 
gotten up by some cheap printer or 
a shipping clerk, neither of whom 
can be expected to have a very full 
appreciation of the merchandising 
problem involved in enticing con- 
sumers to pick out one particular 
bar from among its many competi- 
tors on the average counter. 

Another point besides the shod- 
diness of some wraps is the atmos- 
phere of mystery that seems to 
surround so many wrapped pieces. 
Comparatively few bear any print- 
ing to indicate the type of a piece 
inside and of what it is made. 
Many a bar is picked up on the 
counter and put back again because 
the prospective purchaser has been 
unable to discover what the piece is 
like. It is thus apparent that the 
wrap has a selling job to do before 
the consumer gets acquainted with 
the actual bar of candy. 


Penny Pieces on Decline 


Penny pieces enjoyed a period of 
unprecedented popularity the past 
year—even to the extent of en- 
croaching upon the 5c bar sales— 
but now a decline is setting in the 
penny goods business. The rise in 
prices and consequent reduction of 








size and quality are important fac- 
tors which will undoubtedly affect 
penny goods sales even more within 
the next few months. 

Penny pieces are not up to the 
standard of a year ago. For a time 
during the penny goods “boom” 
some manufacturers waged a “war” 
among themselves on count goods— 
each trying to give more in size and 
quality. As usual, however, a num- 
ber of firms put out many numbers 
that failed to show a profit, and 
these items have now been discon- 
tinued or made cheaper. 

In the Clinic this month we find 
a great assortment of penny pieces, 
ranging from some which are not 
fit to eat to others that are excep- 
tionally good. Unquestionably 
those which stand the test of time 
will be those with “eating merit” 
and some identification by the man- 
ufacturer. Wrapped penny pieces 
are probably on the increase—an aid 
to sanitation, salability, and repeat 
business due to easy identification 
by the consumer. 


The Candy Clinic 
(Continued from page 44) 


Caramel: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating bar. 


Code 9fff 33 


Nougat Bars—4 Pieces—3' oz.— 
5e 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Chocolate flavor. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: These bars are not up to 
standard. 





Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., well 
known importers and manufacturers of 
essential oils and aromatic chemicals, 
have recently enlarged their main offices, 
located at 32 Cliff street, New York. 

The company has recently perfected 
and brought out a Soluble Dry Coffee 
Extract Concentrated, which is marketed 
under their famous “Mohawk Brand.” It 
is a pure coffee product, without grounds, 
chickory, color or adulterant, manufac- 
tured from the finest grade of coffee 
grown and concentrated to an instantly 
soluble powder. 
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Unbridled Competition Gives 


Way to Managed Cooperation 


Convention Address 
By DR. STEPHEN J. MILLER 
Vice-President Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


HE passing 

depres- 

sion has 
created a determina- 
tion to modify the 
fundamental ¢ ond i- 
tions in the business 
system. 

It has required one 
hundred years to 
realize that un- 
bridled competition is wasteful and that the 
public pays the bill. There was a time when the 
news that a second railroad was coming to town 
sent hats flying into the air. But now the old 
slogan ‘‘Competition is the Life of Trade’’ is 
being modified. Many realize that the oncom- 
ing march of socialism is not generally caused 
by monopoly, but by the destructive uneconomic 
duplication of capital and labor. The reaction 
toward undue competition has gone so far that 
the promotion of unnecessary utilities and rail- 
roads will not be allowed by Public Service 
Commissions. 





Those who have in mind a broader control of 
competition in business must be prepared to 
meet a challenge which is as broad as democracy 
and as deep as tradition. It is true that in the 
United States during the past ten years 218,000 
new businesses have come into existence each 
vear, and 200,000 have closed their doors. Such 
an annual birth and death rate in business 
means a loss of billions of dollars. The result- 
ing inereased prices have contributed, in a 
marked degree, to a slowing up in the distribu- 
tion of commodities. It is also true that cut- 
throat prices, bids and credit terms have wiped 
out a broad list of profits and destroyed the 
ethical bases upon which business must rest. 
Yet try and stop these ravages, and you face al- 
most unsurmountable obstacles! 

The man who wants to open a grocery store 
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Trade Associations Inherit Big Share 

of Business Responsibility Under 

Industrial Control Act As Competitive 
Waste Passes 


or oil station often lacks the ability to gauge 
his market, analyze his credit risk, or determine 
his sale price. He may lack capital and experi- 
ence, and yet these limitations do not deter the 
producer or whoiesaler from extending him 
credit. He proceeds with his venture or adven- 
ture as an expression of his unalienable rights, 
as a part of his constitutional ‘‘ pursuit of hap- 
piness.’’ Such a folly dies hard. It is part of 
our industrial democracy. The entire problein 
is a human one, based on ambition, business 
limitations and the fear of elimination. 

However, the real causes for the persistency 
of competition lie just behind the causes that 
are most immediate and apparent. They are 
the existence of mass capital, the presence of 
joint costs, and variations in the cost of pro- 
ducing and distributing commodities. 

Economy in large seale units, especially in 
production, the application of machinery to in- 
dustry, and mergers, have created heavy fixed 
expenses, which in turn have necessitated a 
large volume, if low unit costs are to be forth- 
coming. This means markets at any cost and at 
any price. Here is one of the chief reasons for 
‘‘dumping.’’ Such industries, once under way, 
find it difficult to stop. If they do not devour 
competitors, they are apt to devour themselves. 

Diversification Is Created by Competition 

Instability and competition in business for 
the past ten years have diversified industry. 
When a manufacturer produces several things 
it is possible to take a.loss in some line and off- 
set the loss by a profit in another line. Mer- 
chants are continually doing this very thing. 
Diversification creates joint costs, and joint 
costs frequently result in deadly competition. 

Nations also diversify in periods of economic 
instability. Wars, embargoes, tariffs, interna- 
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tional debts, conservation of gold, have pro- 
moted, in a marked degree, national economic 
self-sufficiency. In recent years a new and dan- 
gerous power has been discovered in managed 
currencies for trade manipulation. Conse- 
quently business faces destructive competition 
without and within national boundary lines. 
Varying Costs Intensifies Competition 


In the fact that no two business concerns pro- 
duce or sell on the same cost basis will be found 
the eternal cause for competition. No two farm- 
ers, merchants, or manufacturers have the same 
expenses in doing business. Even if land had 
the same fertility and advantage in location, if 
the size of the enterprise were the same, if the 
kind and amounts of capital were the same, if 
wages were the same, and all other costs exactly 
the same, the human factor in management 
would be sufficient to account for the wide dif- 
ference in production or distributive costs. And 
this difference is much wider with the revolu- 
tionary changes in business processes and tech- 
nique, with fluctuating price levels, and with 
the changing habits of consumers. This inher- 
ent condition in business has been and will be 
sufficient to keep competition very much alive. 

Need of Trade Control Recognized 

After years of competitive waste and depres- 
sion public opinion is rapidly going through a 
change relative to trade and industrial control. 
It is at once recognized that the public must be 
protected against any unfair business practice. 
It is also recognized that business, under cer- 
tain conditions, must be protected against itself. 
However, since 1890 business men have sat 
around a counsel board in the presence of their 
attorneys. These groups were helpless in the 
face of supply inflation, ruinous prices, business 
rackets, ignorant and corrupt bids, false adver- 
tising, shoddy work, dangerous credit risks, 
loose credit terms, and crooked bankruptcies. 
On the one hand the trade faces the spectre ‘‘in 
restraint of trade,’’ and on the other hand the 
ruthless minority that would not abide by the 
rules of the game. 

So a bill has been passed by Congress for the 
establishment of business codes. It may at once 
be assumed that the trade group, institute, or 
association is likely to inherit a greatly en- 
larged share of business responsibility. 

That trade organizations have done a monu- 
mental work in maintaining some semblance of 
co-operation in industry should be more gen- 
erally recognized. A vast amount of research 
has been accomplished which will serve well if 
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we are to enter upon a new phase of industrial 

control. Much has been done in collections, 

credit information and terms. Co-operative 

marketing and advertising have also made 

strides as a result of trade organizations. 
Control Has Its Problems 

However, the supreme test is ahead and pos- 
sibly just ahead. It must be remembered that 
the drawing up of an industrial control pro- 
gram in an emergency is one thing, and carry- 
ing it out after the emergency had passed is 
quite another. The almost unsurmountable 
tasks are the licensing and registration of busi- 
ness as a step toward the limitations of new 
units; determination of the working period; 
wages and salary levels, and the adjustment of 
supply to demand. 

When managed economy takes the place of 
competition, responsibility will become definite, 
and subject to bitter controversy. When 
changes occur in price levels, volume and costs, 
there will be required a speed in adjustment 
that has always challenged individualism, let 
alone a slow co-operative trade or Government 
control. When business activities are con- 
trolled they tend to become static, with a severe 
modification of individual effort. All these 
problems involve the substitution of the human 
factor for the automatic. There is apt to be a 
strange medley of dictators and democracy. 

Another fundamental change in our social 
and economic structure is the redistribution of 
wealth. For some time inheritance and income 
taxes have been progressively wearing away at 
accumulated fortunes. Now the public turns its 
attention to the source of wealth acquisition. 

This means that all kinds of financial promo- 
tion will come under the scrutiny of public opin- 
ion, and possibly of the law. The sale of stocks 
and bonds, foreign and domestic, is likely to be 
subjected to Government permission ; corporate 
dealing in their own and other securities may 
suffer limitations; the credit of the Federal 
Reserve Bank System may be withdrawn from 
the Stock Exchange; pools in stocks and bonds 
for either the upside or downside of the market 
may be prohibited; the investment function in 
banking is apt to be entirely separated from 
the commercial. At this very time the question 
of salaries and bonuses to executives in banks, 
railroads, and other corporations are the sub- 
ject of much congressional interest. 

Thus the entire field of finance is likely to be 
subjected to more control than for the past 100 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Did You Hear? 


News and Personels from the Midwest... 
A Monthly Feature by the Inimitable “SeeRay” 


By C. RAY FRANKLIN 


WISH to take this oppor- 
tunity to say hello to all you 
readers of the MAaNuraAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER. Most of 
you I have met personally; those 
whom I have been denied the pleas- 
ure of meeting I hope to meet at 
some time in the near future. 
Believing you are interested in 
what’s going on in the Middle West 
it shall be my endeavor to keep you 
posted as best I can on this market 
-which is a potential field for all 
candy manufacturers dealing with 
the jobbers. If what I may have 
to say from time to time interests 
you, read it and tell your friends; 
if not, read it anyway but don’t tell 
the managing editor! 
I believe in good trade magazines, 
I believe in the candy business, ! 
believe in the NRA, and our code, 
[ believe in the American business- 
man’s ability to overcome any obsta- 
cle, I believe we shall continue to 
see less red and more black, I be- 
lieve in the good old U. S. A. Yes 
Ido. So do you! 
“or ie 
The Omaha jobbers have organ- 
ized and they have one of the 
smoothest running organizations in 
the Southwest. The Association em- 
braces all the Candy and Tobacco 
jobbers in the city. They have 
adopted a code of fair competition, 
have prices for service, cash-and- 
carry, wagon and sub-jobbers, on 
both candy and tobacco, and because 
of the teeth they have in their code 
it is unprofitable to violate it in any 
way. 
I was informed there has not been 
a violation of the code in any respect 
since its formation, which is proof 
of the fact that jobbers can organ- 
ize and live up to a code ‘if they 
put forth the proper effort and 
really want to cooperate. 
The officers of the Association 
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are: Wm. Karnett, of The Karnett 

Cigar Co., President; Moe Venger, 

of the Omaha Tobacco Co., Vice- 

President: Edward Stebbins, of 

Beselin, Inc., Secretary-Treasurer. 
* * *K 

The St. Louis Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion has had several meetings re- 
cently for the purpose of adopting a 
code of fair competition, but be- 
cause of the various types of job- 
bers in St. Louis nothing had been 
definitely decided when I talked 
with E. C. Kreibohm, the Secretary, 
a few days ago. He did, however, 
give me some information relative 
to some of the prominent members 
which I feel sure you readers will 
enjoy. 

Al Dudenhoeffer, one of the best 
known South Side jobbers, left the 
city a few days ago and when locat- 
ed was enjoying himself in the 
Ozarks at a beautiful resort, ‘“The 
Liberty Country Club.” His where- 
abouts would no doubt have re- 
mained a secret but for the fact that 
Al, after fishing and sleeping for 
several days, decided to issue an 
invitation to several of his friends 
to spend the week-end with him. 
As it turned out, Al’s invitations, 
together with those issued by other 
members of the Club netted a crowd 
of 700 people on Sunday for their 
annual picnic. All who attended re- 
ported it as being one of the finest 
meetings they have had in years. 
Gus Ohmar told me he never be- 
fore had seen as much food and 
soda water in one place—and I be- 
lieve him, knowing how those St. 
Louis jobbers do things. 

* * * 

Frank Gillen, Sr., President of 
The Gillen-Boney Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska, one of the finest candy 
factories in the Southwest, spends 
a great deal of his time in the sum- 
mer at his camp in Minnesota fish- 








ing. A few days ago I happened 
to be in Lincoln, and Frank was 
home for a few days. As is his 
custom, he told me of the fish he 
caught, etc., but the following story 
was to my belief the best fish story 
he told. 

Frank said he overheard this con- 
versation while resting one after- 
noon on the resort hotel veranda, 
between two lady tourists. 

“IT enjoy that fat lady when she 
laughs,” said one of the tourists, 
referring to a woman of considera- 
ble proportions nearby who was in- 
dulging in gaiety with some friends. 
“Why?” asked the second. “Be- 
cause there seems to be so much of 
her having a good time!” exclaimed 
the first. 

How do you like Frank’s fish 
stories ? 

x * x 


Quality Candies, Inc., is Kansas 
City’s newest candy jobbing house, 
opened for business August Ist 
with a complete line of all the popu- 
lar candy items. <A bright future is 
predicted for Quality Candies, Inc., 
as it is headed by Louis Zalken, 
President, for many years with The 
Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
whom he served in many different 
departments—including — saleswork 
in the jobbing and retail field and 
as manager of their Kansas City 
Branch. With this varied experi- 
ence Louis is well equipped to put 
over this new business in a real 
way. Milt Morganstein is Vice- 
President and will call on the trade 
in the city ; he also is an experienced 
salesman. Good luck, Quality, you 
have our best wishes! 
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This Merchandising Event 





Smashes One Precedent—Establishes Another 


HEN a candy merchan- 

dising event is given 

the privilege of upset- 
ting the traditional policy of a big 
department store on State street, 
Chicago, and make a huge success 
of it—that’s a bit of interesting 
local news. But when the success- 
ful event is said to be the first time 
in many years that candy is given a 
full window display by any depart- 
ment store on this famous metro- 
politan street—the details are of in- 
dustry merchandising — significance. 
It is not only a credit to the Candy 
Buyer, the store management, and 
the supplying manufacturer but it 
suggests possibilities of interest to 
all manufacturers and aggressive 
merchandisers, 

To fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this event and the accom- 
panying photo, it would be neces- 
sary that you know Chicago—its 
State Street shopping thorough- 
fare—its loop district—and its 
greater department stores. From 
north to south along this famous 
street you find seven major depart- 
ment stores. 





“All these have Candy Depart- 
ments, but,” says Mr. U. S. Allen, 
sales manager of Kimbell Candy 
Co., Chicago, “so far as our mem- 
ory goes back through fifteen, 
twenty or more years, there never 
was a show window in a State Street 
department store entirely devoted 
to candy. Doubtless the ‘powers- 
that-be’ in these stores felt that 
space, where hourly traffic would be 
counted in thousands, was much too 
valuable. 


“The distinction, therefore, of 
featuring State Street's first depart- 
ment store entire 8’x12’ window of 
candy belongs to The Davis Com- 
pany, and all credit for achieve- 
ment—results far exceeding our 
most optimistic hopes—is due their 
Buyer, Mrs. Esther ( Lundquist ) 
Bronstein.” 


The window featured coconut 
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Coconut candy window in The Davis Company last month, believed to be 
first entire window devoted to candy by any Chicago department store in 
fifteen to twenty years. 


candies, in which Kimbells special- 
ize. An appropriate setting was ar- 
ranged to give the maximum dis- 
play value. 

Beyond doubt this superb dis- 
play—trees, grass mats, leaves, coco- 
nuts in shell and in pods, as they 
grow on trees—pictures of tropical 
scenes—colorful Coconut Candies 
(Bon Bons, Caramel Nougat Roll, 
Nibbles, and Macaroons) arranged 
by an expert window trimmer pulled 
more people into The Davis store 
during the week August 9 to 16 than 
all the rest of their store front taken 
together, according to those who 
appraised it. 

“The Kimbell Candy Company,” 
says Mr. Allen, “is very proud in 
possessing the distinction of having 
supplied candies for this wonderful 
pioneering demonstration which has 
literally ‘scooped’ the industry.” 

Sales on only one of the seven 
items ran over two tons for the 
period. Public reception of it was 
so enthusiastic that The Davis Com- 


pany decided to feature a 24%-pound 
box under their own private label. 

“Any feeling of skepticism,” de- 
clares Mr. Allen, “as the effective- 
ness of a good candy merchandising 
window will be immediately dis- 
pelled on learning that The Davis 
Company put in another ‘Candy 
Window’ on State Street the night 
our window was pulled. 

“In addition to the window dis- 
play, Mrs. Bronstein had appropri- 
ate decorations in the candy depart- 
ment, and to say the event was suc- 
cessful would be stating the facts 
very mildly. 

“Much credit for this significant 
mile post in the history of our or- 
ganization is due Mr. J. E. MeNier, 
our representative, and Mr. Cass 
Campbell, buyer for the Three 
Schuster Stores in Milwaukee, Wis., 
as it was merely our reference to a 
special event staged by Mr. Camp- 
bell, advertised as ‘Coconut Week,’ 
which prompted Mrs. Bronstein to 
accomplish this very successful mer- 
chandising event. 
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HE cooperation and unit- 

ed strength of the entire 

candy jobbing industry 

under the N. R. A. pro- 

gram is looked fer with 

the announcement of the new Fed- 

erated Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Association, Inc. 

Organized as a national planning 


‘and fair practice trade agency, the 


federation already has been en- 
dorsed by a score of large jobbing 
organizations representing prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the jobbing 
industry of the entire country, 
whose representatives recently con- 
vened at the jobbers’ code meeting 
in Washington. 

At the suggestion of N. R. A. 
officials, the new federation’s first 
step has been to prepare a blanket 
jobbing code based upon and in- 
corporating all major points covered 
in the numerous separate codes and 
marketing agreements forwarded to 
Washington by local, state and sec- 
tional jobbing organizations from 
all parts of the country. 

Copies of this code will shortly 
be mailed to every wholesale candy 
firm in the United States together 
with a membership card in the job- 
ber federation. 

Plans have been made to exped:te 
and speed the organization of the 
entire jobbing industry and it is 
estimated that the federation mem- 
bership will embrace more than 7,- 
000 jobbing houses. It is expected 
that the federation code, in its final 
form, will be presented to Wash- 
ington early in September. 

A. D. Caldwell of Caldwell & 
Co., Meriden, Conn., jobbing house, 
is president and treasurer of the 
new federation. Herbert Tenzer of 
New York is executive secretary 
and counsel. 

The code committee includes C. 
M. MeMillan of Atlanta, Ga., sec- 
retary of the Southern Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Association, Inc., 
Joseph M. Weber of the Consolidat- 
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Jobber Code and National 
Federation formed at Washington 

















ed Candy Corp. of New York, who 
represented the Wholesale UConfec- 
tioners’ Board of Trade of New 
York and its affiliated organizations 
in New Jersey and Connecticut. 
The Federation will have an in- 
dustry control committee of 14 
members, one to be elected from 
each of 14 carefully defined trading 


regions throughout the United 
States. 
This committee will be vested 


with full power to establish such 
machinery as may be necessary to 
carry out the intent and purpose 
of the Federation code. It will have 
the power to meet with committees 
representing other branches of the 
industry and to consult and work 
together with representatives of all 
local, regional or state jobber or- 
ganizations to perfect a powerful 
and complete national administra- 
tive system behind the code. 

The Federation advisory board 
will consist of one representative 
from each local, regional or state 
jobbing association. 

It was freely stated in Washing- 
ton that the candy jobbers, in this 
new move, already have contributed 
one of the finest pieces of organiza- 
tion work yet to be reported under 
the N. R. A. program. 

The federation was formed by 
representatives of a score of the 
largest jobbing organizations in the 
country, and has been given the 





®AS SPOKESMAN for his 
group in candy distribution, Joe 
Jobber presents in this column 
substance of interviews with lead- 
ing jobbers on points of interest to 
manufacturers. 








hearty endorsement of leading can- 
dy manufacturers. It provides a 
national administrative agency to 
carry on under the code that is 
eventually set up for the jobbers 
and in this respect will augment and 
strengthen the work of all the pres- 
ent jobbing associations. it will 
have no effect on the other func- 
tions of the local associations. It 
means combined effort to police and 
administer the sections of the job- 
bing code. 

The federation’s code committee 
consisted of one representative from 
each jobbing organization having 
representatives at the Washington 
meeting, and who traveled from 
many widely separated parts of the 
country. 

George H. Williamson, president 
of the N. C. A., and William F. 
Heide, chairman of the second zone 
of the Recovery Division of the 
N. C. A., were among the manu- 
facturer executives who took the 
floor at the meeting of jobbers in 
Washington and endorsed the na- 
tional federation program. 

“It took the jobbing industry to 
show them what a real job could be 
done,” said Mr. Heide, in com- 
menting upon the speed with which 
organization work was launched 

(Turn to page 54) 
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Color Sells Christmas Candies 


and there is no candy more colorful than brilliantly clear 


Exchange Citrus Pectin Jelly Pieces 





Add New Quality—New 
Eye Appeal—With Exchange 
Citrus Pectin Candies 


Feature color this year, in 
your holiday box and bulk 
goods, with Exchange Citrus 
Pectin Jelly Pieces and Gum 
Type Goods. Their rich lus- 
tre and brilliance has _ real 
Christmas sales value—and 
they taste just as good as 
they look. Their quality 
makes them the kind of 
Christmas Candy that keeps 
repeating in sales and increas- 
ing in volume throughout the 
year. 

But remember, only Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin gives 
you candy that has these 6 
advantages: 

1. Clearer, more sparkling 

2. Truer to taste 

3. More natural 
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CITRUS PECTIN FOR 
CONFECTIONERS 





California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Products Department, 
Ontario, California. 


Send immediately 5 


Sec. 208, 


Ibs. of Exchange 


Citrus Pectin for Confectioners (100 
Grade), to be invoiced at your regular 


wholesale price schedule. 


Also com- 


plete instruction manual, 


ce ere ere 
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4. More refreshing 

5. More tender 

6. FRESHER—longer 
AND 

NO NEED FOR DRY 
ROOM 


You eliminate all the usual 
laborious drying room pro- 
cedure and— 

Your Jelly Pieces made 
the Exchange way may be re- 
moved from starch moulds 
and packed within 24 hours. 

Costs are low if you stand- 
ardize on Exchange Brand 
Citrus Pectin for Confec- 
tioners. 

Send coupon at once for 
your first order. Prepare to 
feature Exchange type con- 
fections this Christmas. Easy 
to make. Require no new 


equipment. Full instructions 
with shipment. Mail coupon 
today. 
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The Machine Age in Candy Making 
(Continued from page 33) 
| “You refine the paste with the help of a polished 
| steel cylinder about two inches in diameter by eighteen 
inches long with two protruding handles about six 
inches long on which the hands of the workman are 
| placed. 
“When the paste is sufficiently refined, which you 
| can tell by putting a little on your tongue and noting if 
it dissolves completely, you scrape it off the table and 
place it in a crock till the whole lot is finished.” 
| Thus, a possible great grandfather of Hershey or 
| Walter Baker, or Rockwood or Runkel or Merckens or 
Hooton or Bischoff or one other of the many large 
| chocolate and coating manufacturers of today was 
| grinding away in the young years of last century. 


But the age of machinery was on its wings and they 
came beginning around 1815-20 crude and clumsy at 
| first, better and better at each new phase till we behold 
the masterpieces of today and we wonder at what to- 


morrow will bring. 


Take Figures 52 to 56 and compare them with Fig- 

ures 57 to 61. -To look at them and try to decide which 

| was the most important, the most epochal, or revolu- 

| tionary would be to try the impossible. One actually 
called for the other. 

To picture in proper sequence the birth and growth 

of the chocolate machines and their makers would be 

| a lengthy job in itself. Let us just mention that start- 


e UM S A N 'D) | ing with a sure foothold perhaps with Hermann of 


Paris, it soon spread to Germany, where the most con- 
b A R 'D) & A N 'D) | a S | sistent and progressive exponent today is without doubt 
| the house of Lehmann, and soon afterwards to our 

States where such pioneers as the American Chocolate 


| Machinery Company, Samuel Carey and M. A. Smith 
BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE eventually became one with the National Equipment 
| Company. 

& Today the candy and chocolate industry of the 
United States stands among the most important ones 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY. IN in size due only to the fact that machinery and the ap- 
40 Rector Street ew Yor plied sciences came to its aid. 

> One need only glance through that much needed and 
masterly work of Stroud Jordan, “Candy Problems,” 
to realize that many other materials affecting directly 


and indirectly the candy industry were helped, in this 


Century of Progress, by Machinery and Science. 

| Be it gas, or steam, or the steam kettle, or the ther- 

| mometer, or starch, or vacuum, or water, or milk prod- 
ucts, or gelatine, or pectin, or refractometers—all have 
brought their contribution of scientifically and mechan- 
ically improved means and ingredients. 

And as the Cavalcade goes on, so goes the candy in- 
dustry ; on and on, spurred by new fields to exploit, by 
new means, new devices, new ingredients, new logics; 

| for such is the destiny of man. 
THE END 
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1. Thorough and Gradual Tempering. 


3. Moderately High Cooling Tempera- 
ture. 


THESE FACTS ARE IMPORTANT 





TO EVERY USER OF CHOCOLATE COATINGS 





For best coating results, and to minimize “bloom” difficulties, you should be able 
to answer these questions: Do you ever check your chocolate coating as it goes into 
enrober to see whether it is sufficiently tempered? 
your coatings to set on the centers? 


Do you know how long it takes 


Is the cooling temperature adapted to cooling 
time (or vice versa) and do both give your chocolates the maximum stability possible 
under your conditions? We have aided in making available a dependable testing 
apparatus, and would in general advocate the following conditions for best results 
in enrober operation: 


2. Lowest Practical Enrobing Temperature. 
4. Adequate Cooling Time (longer time in 


tunnels). 


LEXIN works along these lines to improve stability and resistance to bloom by 
improving the flow of chocolate coatings, enabling enrober operation at lower 
temperatures and thus securing maximum tempering and separation of high melt- 
ing point fractions of cocoa butter before chocolate goes on centers. Also, LEXIN 
coatings, containing less added cocoa butter, are “drier,” more homogeneous and 
stabilized; and because of the greater proportion of dispersed solid particles which 
act as nuclei, tend to set faster. Ask for descriptive literature. 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK (I! W. 42nd St) 


The “Solidification Curve” Apparatus at the left measures your results right in 
the operating room and gives a practical and accurate check. 
pensive. Details gladly supplied. 


It is relatively inex- 








Patents No . 
1660541, 1781672, 1903397 


LECITHIN CORPORATION 


(308 Ivy St.) ATLANTA, GA. 














The Code in Its Final Form 
(Continued from page 39) 


facturer by the customer or replace 
such candy. : 

(4) Transportation charges paid by 
the manufacturer on any candy re- 
turned by the customer to the manu- 
facturer shall be deducted by the man- 
ufacturer from any credit, allowances 
or replacement granted by the manu- 
facturer to the customer. 

(b) When the candy is returned by 
the customer to the manufacturer ot 
claim is made that the candy is unsal- 
able because of defects in package, 
quality or appearance and the cause of 
same is due to manufacturing defects 
or other fault of the manufacturer, the 
following rule shall apply: 

(1) No manufacturer shall grant or 
allow any credit or other allowance or 
replace such candy unless claim is 
made therefor by the customer within 
fifteen (15) days after receipt of such 
candy by the customer. 

(c) No credit or other allowance or 
replacement shall be granted by the 
manufacturer to the customer, for any 
cause, beyond six (6) months from 
shipment of the candy by the manu- 
facturer to the customer. 


XIV 
Repacking 


No manufacturer shall repack candy 
for any customer. 
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XV 
Commercial Bribery 
No manufacturer shall give or pre- 
sent, or offer to give or present, money 
or anything of value to any customer, 
or to any prospective customer, or to 
any agents or employees of any cus- 
tomer or prospective customer, with 
the intent and with the effect of induc- 
ing the purchase or the refusal to pur- 
chase any candy. 
XVI 
Premiums and Free Gocds 
(a) Excepting display devices in- 
tended for advertising purposes, no 
manufacturer shall give or present free 
of charge, nor sell at price below cost, 
to any wholesaler or retailer, any 
premiums or prize or similar devices. 
(b) No manufacturer shall give or 
present any candy free of charge, nor 
at any value below said manufacturer's 
regular established selling. price for 
such candy, to any wholesaler or re- 
tailer. 
XVII 
Cash Discounts 
Manufacturers’ discounts for cash 
shall not exceed two (2) per cent in 
any case, and the time in which said 
cash discount shall be allowed shall not 
exceed fifteen (15) days from date of 
the invoice, and all bills paid thereafter 
shall be net. 
XVIII 
Transportation Allowances 
Manufacturers may agree upon and 





adopt freight terms applicable to dif- 
ferent classes of manufacturers. 
XIX 
Standardization of Counts 
The Association may establish the 
number of count units and maximum 
weights of packages of candy, the con- 
tents of which are sold to the con- 
sumer by count. 
xx 
Reports to the Association 
Periodical reports of sales, labor con- 
ditions and employment, costs, produc- 
tion, use of materials and supplies, and 
such other information as may be 
called for by the Association, or by the 
President, to show the trend of busi- 
ness in the industry, shall be furnished 
by all manufacturers subject to this 
code to the Association. Such reports 
and information shall be held in strict 
confidence by the Association as to any 
individual manufacturer, but recapitu- 
lated statements from such reports 
may be published by the Association 
and furnished to members and other 
interested parties. All such reports of 
individuals and of the Association shall 
be available at all times to the Presi- 
dent, and if requested by him shall be 
assembled by the Association and fur- 
nished promptly. 
XXI 
Responsibil'ty of Manufacturers 
All manufacturers of candy in the 
United States shall comply with the 


(Turn to page 58) 
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Jobber Code 
(Continued from page 54) 
and details of a joint or blanket 

jobbing code completed. 

“It is absolutely essential,” said 
President Williamson, “to have a 
consolidated effort that is well or- 
ganized throughout the industry.” 

While the federation code is con- 
cerned primarily with unfair trade 
practices, it carefully defines the 
wholesale confectioner and places 
them in three groups under the 
headings of service jobber, wagon 
jobber and manufacturing whole- 
saler. It sets up provisions relat- 
ing to employers, and deals with 
amendments, cancellations and the 
administration of the federation as 
a permanent planning and __ fair 
practice agency. 

It shall be a violation of the code 
for wholesalers to give rebates, free 
goods or gifts in any form unless 
such premium is part of a mer- 
chandising unit created by the man- 
ufacturer, which is passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. Ordinary ad- 
vertising or display matter is ex- 
cepted. 

It shall be a violation for any 
wholesaler to sell any merchandise 
below purchase price or repl::cement 
cost plus a gross overhead operat- 
ing expense of whatever figure is 
decided upon when the code is sub- 
mitted. This figure, it is believed 
that surveys will dictate, will be be- 
tween 15 and 17 per cent. 

The proposed jobber code is as 
follows: 

PROPOSED CODE 
DEFINITION 

A wholesale confectioner is a person, 
firm or corporation who distributes con- 
fectionery at wholesale and/or in addi- 
tion to selling confectionery, sells other 
allied and/or kindred lines, and provid- 
ing he comes within the meaning of any 
of the following definitions: 

1. Service Jobber—One who buys 
direct from the manufacturer, has a 
place for the regular transaction of 
business, sells either for cash or on 
credit, sells either himself or through 
salesmen, employs office help and 
packers, has delivery facilities, and has 
a fixed overhead, or sells partly or ex- 
clusively to so-called “wagon jobbers.” 

2. Wagon Jobber—One who buys 
either from the manufacturer or service 
jobber or both, has a regular route of 
retailers and who sells and delivers 
direct to such retailers, 
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Da ~ 


Manufacturers to Aid 


Jobbers 


RESIDENT GEORGE H. 

WILLIAMSON and William 
F. Heide, Industrial Board mem- 
ber, of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, went to Washington 
August 25th to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Federated Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Associations of 
America on the formation of a 
jobbers’ code, 

The jobbers’ code has now been 
drafted and will be submitted to 
jobbers all over the country for 
revision. The National Confection- 
ers’ Association will cooperate in 
tke presentation of the code to 
jobbers, using the organization by 
zones already set up in the manu- 
facturers’ industrial recovery di- 
vision. Copies of the code have 
been sent to all zone chairmen for 
this purpose. 

This plan, in which manufactur- 
ers will lend every possible help to 
jobbers, has taken the place of the 
original plan of having the jobbers 
operate under the manufacturing 
confectioners’ code. 

“We as manufacturers are obli- 
gated to work with the jobbers in 
drafting a code which will be to 
their advantage,” Mr. Williamson 
said. “Only the most _ short- 
sighted manufacturer could fail to 
see that our economic soundness is 
inextricably linked with that of the 
jobber. I urge manufacturers all 
over the country to cooperate in 
the plan and to attend any joint 
meeting with jobbers which may 
te scheduled in the various zones.” 


See 


3. Manufacturing Wholesaler—One 
who sells his own manufactured prod- 
ucts direct to the retail trade and/or 
in addition to his own products buys 
the products of other manufacturers 
and sells them at wholesale. 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
EMPLOYERS 

In conformity with Section 7, Sub- 
division A of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, it is established as a 
policy of the wholesale confectionery 
trade with respect to its employees, 
shall be as follows: 

Section I—That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from interference, restraint or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; 

Section II—That no employee and 


no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and 

Section III—That employers shall 
comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay and other 
cond:tions of employment approved or 
prescribed by the President. 

Section IV—-The employment of any 
person under the age of sixteen (16) 
years by any one engaged in the whole- 
sale confectionery industry shall be 
prohibited. 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 

It shall be an unfair trade practice 
and a violation of this code— 

Section I—For any wholesaler to en- 
tice employees from the employment 
of another wholesaler. 

Section II—For any wholesaler to 
give false credit information concern- 
ing the credit standing of any retailer 
when such credit information is re- 
quested. 

Section III—For any wholesaler to 
sell any merchandise at wholesale to 
any one excepting bona fide retailers 
who maintain a place for the regular 
transaction of business at retail. Sales 
made to charitable, political, religious 
or educational institutions or to indus- 
trial plants who maintain cafeterias or 
candy counters, are excepted from the 
meaning of this provision, providing 
they maintain the established retail re- 
sale price. The terms of this provision 
shall not apply to purchases made for 
other than re-sale purposes. 

Section IV—To sell any merchandise 
which is not in a perfect eatable con- 
dition. 

Section V—For any wholesaler to 
transact business with retailers, either 
on open account or for cash, unless an 
itemized bill or invoice bearing the 
name and address of the wholesaler is 
given to such retailer at the time the 
sale is made. 

Section VI—For any wholesaler to 
sell any distress merchandise or mer- 
chandise about to become unsalable, 
unless the words “job lot” shall be 
stamped legibly on the box of mer- 
chandise sold as such and invoiced as 
such, and sold for net cash only. 

Section VII-—For any wholesaler to 
allow more than 3% on “cash and 
carry” sales, in addition to 2% discount. 
That no more than two (2%) per cent 
discount be allowed on “cash and de- 
livery” sales. 

Section VIII—For any wholesaler to 
give to his customer, either directly or 
indirectly, any gratuity, secret rebate, 
free goods, gifts in any form, unless 
such premium is part of a merchandis- 
ing unit created by the manufacturer, 
which is passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Ordinary advertising or dis- 
play matter is excepted from the mean- 
ing of this provision. 
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IS THE TIME TO THINK ABOUT 
THE KEEPING QUALITIES 
of YOUR CONFECTIONS 









Know that your candies will be fresh 
and inviting when they go on sale 
that is when they are judged. 





NULOMOLINE helps you to make candies with a better appearance -- more 
delightful eating qualities -— and insured with longer shelf-life. 


There is no substitute for quality - -USE NULOMOLINE — it fits into all 
candy combinations. Write for suggestions and formulas. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


109-111 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Succes in candy manufacture can 
WE 00 OUR PART be attributed mainly to the super- 
lative quality of the ingredients 
embodied in their making. That 
is why Anheuser-Busch Brand 
Corn Syrup has found favor 
with the best manufacturers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH e ST.LOUIS 
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Section IX—For any wholesaler to 
sell merchandise to the retailer on con- 
signment basis with the understanding 
that full or partial credit will be al- 
lowed for return of unsold merchan- 
dise. 

Section X—For any wholesaler to 
allow a credit for return of merchan- 
dise to any retailer greater than the 
percentage which the manufacturer 
allows to the wholesaler. 

Section XI—For any wholesale con- 
fectioner to sell to any retailer any 
merchandise below purchase price or 
replacement cost plus a gross overhead 
operating expense of ....%. (Confec- 
tionery jobbing survey of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce discloses that the 
gross overhead operating expense is 
between 17 and 18%. Survey made at 
National Convention of Wholesale 
Confectioners Associations discloses a 
minimum gross overhead operating ex- 
pense of 15%. We propose that one of 
these figures be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment as the base “cost of distribu- 
tion for the wholesale confectionery 
industry and that no sales be made by 
wholesale confectioners below purchase 
price plus the base distributing cost.’’) 

Section XII—For any wholesaler to 
sell merchandise at wholesale except in 
original packages or containers as sup- 
plied by the manufacturer. 

Section XIII—For any wholesaler to 
allow any discounts except to encour- 
age prompt payment of debt, and which 
discount shall not exceed two (2%) 
per cent and the term “prompt” shall 
be defined by each established subdivi- 
sion of this organization. 

Section XIV—For any wholesaler to 
sell below the established manufactur- 
er’s resale price in such cases where 
the manufacturer has established a re- 
sale price on his product. 

Section XV—For any “service job- 
ber” to sell any merchandise to a 
“wagon jobber” at less than 5% above 
his gross purchase price. Said gross 
purchase price to include freight 
charges. 

AMENDMENTS AND 
CANCELLATION 

Section I—For the purpose of effect- 
uating the provisions of Title I of the 
National Industrial and Recovery Act. 
supplements and amendments to this 
code or additional provisions not incon- 
sistent herewith may from time to time 
be submitted for the approval of the 
President, and the President may from 
time to time cancel or modi‘y any 
order, approval, rule or regulation 
issued hereunder upon his own motion 
or upon the motion of the applicant 
herein. 

Section II—This code or any of its 
provisions shall be cancelled or modi- 
fied to the extent necessary to conform 
to any action by the President taken 
under Section 10 (b) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section III—If any provision of the 
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within code is declared invalid by the 
President or his agents, the remaining 
provisions of this code shall continue 
in full force and effect in the same 
manner as if they had been separately 
presented for approval and approved 
by the President. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Section I—Administration for the 
purpose of administering the within 
code, and with the approval of the 
President of the United States the Fed- 
erated Wholesale Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is established as a plan- 
ning and fair practice agency. 

Section II—An industry control com- 
mittee consisting of not less than four- 
teen (14) members shall be elected in 
the manner hereinafter provided—one 
to be chosen from each fourteen (14) 
regions of the United States, which 
fourteen (14) regions are to be defined 
according to equitable trading regions 
of the United States. 

The Industry Control Committee 
shall be vested with full power to ad- 
minister the code when approved; to 
delegate such powers as it may deem 
necessary to its regional chairmen or 
to sub-committees or to the local re- 
gional or state organizations. It shall 





Chicago Jobbers For New 
Association 

CANDY wholesalers of the Chi- 
cago area awakened at last to the 
many trade evils which had made it 
well nigh impossible to carry on un- 
der the old order, and being desir- 
ous of co-operating with the Presi- 
dent’s recovery program gathered 
together and formed the Jobbing 
Confectioners Association of Chi- 
cago. 

The name of the first candy job- 
bers’ association organized in Chi- 
cago several years ago was revived. 

The new organization was recent- 
ly perfected at a meeting when 
officers were elected to carry on the 
work started by a temporary com- 
mittee under the leadership of 
Aaron Elstein, of the Star Candy 
Co. The officers are: George R. 
Cass, President; Alex J. Brown, 
Jr., Vice-Pres.; Walter Calhoun, 
Sec’y; Wesley Smith, Treas.; Ar- 
thur Ziervogel, Financial Sec’y, and 
Charles Zrna, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

A board of directors was also se- 
lected, consisting of C. A. Buehler, 
chairman ; Aaron Elstein, F. Golden, 
Louis Stepanek and W. P. Jara- 
nowski. 

The newly elected officers, realiz- 
ing the need for immediate action, 
plunged with a will into the work at 
hand. To help in carrying out the 
organization program, the follow- 


have the power to meet with comm#t- 
tees representing other branches of the 
industry and representatives of labor 
groups, and to establish such machin- 
ery as may be necessary to carry out 
the intent and purpose of this code. 

Section III—Each local, regional or 
state organization joining the Feder- 
ated Wholesale Confectioners Associa- 
tions, Inc., shall create within its own 
association a grievance committee for 
the purpose of receiving grievances and 
complaints, and an arbitration commit- 
tee for the purpose of hearing and de- 
termining disputes amongst its mem- 
bers, or between its members and other 
branches of the candy industry. 

Section IV—An advisory board shall 
be created whose membership shall 
consist of one representative chosen by 
the members of each local, sectional or 
regional association joining the Federa- 
tion. 

Section V—The industry control 
committee, consisting of fourteen (14) 
regional chairmen, shall have the power 
to levy an assessment either directly 
upon wholesale confectioners or indi- 
rectly through local, regional or state 
associations which may become mem- 
bers of the Federation, or through both. 


ing committees were appointed by 
the president : 

Constitution and By-Laws: Law- 
rence Hearney, Roy Dahlstrom, 
Chris Buehler, Al. Bruggemeyer, 
Jr., M. J. Cohn and E. Wischmeyer. 

Membership: Sam Mellman, of 
Pioneer Candy Co., chairman; G. 
W. Gerberich, Charles Lucos, L. 
Kallenberg, E. W. Bueggerow. 

Code: A. J. Brown, Jr., Chair- 
man; E. Wischmeyer, Aaron El- 
stein and Wesley Smith. 

The Code Committee, meeting on 
an average of three or four nights 
a week for a period of a month, 
completed a Code of Fair Competi- 
tion, and submitted it to the general 
body at the meeting of August 23d 
for their approval. This Code was 
adopted as read, with one or two 
amendments. 

Alex J. Brown, Jr., was sent as 
the Chicago representative to the 
Washington conference of jobber 
association leaders to form the na- 
tional federation and prepare a gen- 
eral code for candy wholesalers. 

The membership of the associa- 
tion has been increasing rapidly, and 
is now composed of approximately 
300 candy wholesalers in the Chi- 
cago area. These men have been 
and are now co-operating with their 
officers, and there has been a notice- 
able upward trend of business and 
betterment of business conditions. 
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MAN to MAN 





_..Isn't it Horse Sense? 


For many years we've told the trade 
that our ISOLATE citrus flavors offer 
important quality and economy ad- 
vantages. And the many, many con- 
fectioners who’ve put ISOLATE 
advantages to a thorough test will 
vouch for the truth of our claims. 





ISOLATES are natural citrus flavors | 


— they impart to your cream centers, 
for example, the full natural delicious- 
ness of true fruit flavor, without adult- 
eration of any kind. They are made 
from natural fruit oils (not terpeneless 
oils) and through an exclusive process 
the terpenes are completely eliminated, 
while all the delicate, volatile, true 
flavor elements are retained. ISO- 
LATES are thoroughly practical, easy 
to use, and highly concentrated for 
greatest economy. Flavor results are 
uniform. 


Nearly a half-century of research and 
experiment have gone into the perfect- 
ing of ISOLATES. They have a record 
of outstanding success in actual use. 
Isn’t it just “horse sense” to use 
ISOLATES — the flavors of proven 
superiority ? 


FOOTE & JENK 


Flavor Specialists 
us JACKSON MICHIGAN U. S A. 





WE DO OUR PART 


Youll Never Know How 
Good Isolates Are Until 
You Try Them! 


ISOLATE 


LEMON -ORANGE-LIMES 
and Twe/ve Other ISOLATES 
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May 1 


PROVE fo YOU that. 





no Bé€eTTER 
CHOCOLATE fu: 
ever ben MADE? 


Will you demonstrate to your own satisfac- 
tion how much quicker Merckens Fondant 
Process Chocolate sets . . . its added resist- 
ance to softening . . . the finer appearance it 
can give to your packaged chocolates? 
Will you taste the improved flavor which 
the Merckens process, slightly modifying 
the sugar, brings out of the high-grade 
cocoa beans P 


Will you use the convenient coupon be- 
low in asking for free trial samplesP We 
will appreciate this opportunity by which, 
we believe, we can prove to you that no 
better chocolate coatings have ever been 


x made. 


THESE TRIAL SAMPLES 
WILL DO IT... 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, please send samples of 
Merckens Chocolate Coatings. 
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Trends in Transparent Cellulose Bags 
(Continued from page 25) 
colors in different combinations can be used in 
each package of the line. The individuality of 
each package should be maintained, but, as 
Hazel H. Adler said in THe ManvuractruriInG 
CoNnFECTIONER of September, 1932, about build- 
ing up a line of packages, ‘‘let the public know 
very definitely that they have a common 
parentage.”’ 
3. Grocers Packaging Their Own 

Another trend in transparent bag packaging, 
somewhat contrary to the above increase in cen- 
tralized packaging by candy manufacturers, is 
the growing practice among wholesale grocers 
of encouraging their retailers to do their own 
cellulose bag filling. It has happened this way. 

Wholesale and retail grocers have found that 
by packaging various merchandise in transpar- 
ent bags they can sell more. For instance, they 
have found that they will sell 100 pounds of 
beans faster than in the bulk if the beans are 
packaged in one-pound transparent bags and 
well displayed. The grocer is finding the same 
true with candy. 


Unbridled Competition 

(Continued from page 47) 
years. Some call this ‘‘soaking the rich’’— 
others call it ‘‘the stabilization of buying pow- 
er.’’ Right or wrong, approved or disapproved, 
it will partly close the door on the accumulation 
of fortunes. No one can doubt the presence of 
the human factor in such a program. 

A further social and economic change is to 
be found in the recognition of the principle that 
society as a whole is responsible for the eco- 
nomic unfortunates. Less than a generation 
ago the socialistic principle that men had an 
inherent right to work raised a storm of con- 
troversy. Today it is accepted. It remains to 
be seen whether this eventually means the re- 


The Code in Final Form 


Association. 


Thus the grocer is becoming increasingly in- 
terested in bulk candy to package himself. He 
utilizes idle clerk time in the process, buys the 
candy and bags cheaper than he can the ready- 
packaged goods, and gives the consumer more 
for the price. The retailer who packs his own 
bags saves considerable in packaging cost, for 
he ean use single-walled bags, due to the mini- 
mum handling they will receive before the goods 
are sold. 

It is believed that the grocer is in a good 
position to sell quantities of his own packing 
because of his increasing desire to feature qual- 
ity confectionery at the lowest possible cost. 
Of course if he buys accordingly from the candy 
manufacturer, the manufacturer will not object 
to this departure from buying centrally pack- 
aged goods, since the manufacturer is primarily 
interested in selling candy. Some manufactur- 
ers are supplying retailers with bags bearing 
the manufacturer’s printing on them for the 
retailers’ bulk packaging. 

Manufacturers who are studying the trends 
in bag packaging are planning to ‘‘get in”’ on 
the up swing. 


sponsibility of each trade for its employes, or 
whether the responsibility will be assumed by 
the Government. This is largely a problem of 
insurance as over and against relief. 

The advancing and receding battalions of 
1914 changed more boundary lines than were 
ever incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles. 
When history takes inventory of this event 
more will be found than the assassination of a 
(‘zar or the banishment of a Kaiser. The in- 
spiration that brought millions into uniform 
at a cost equal to one-tenth of our entire wealth, 
and at a human cost beyond the estimate of 
statisticians, has in a brief period of years 
passed into much doubt and derision. The ac- 
tual accomplishment was the birth of a social 
and industrial revolution. 


the Industrial Recovery Division of the XXIII 


Amendment of Code 








(Continued from page 53) 


provisions of this code and shall coop- 
erate with the Association in giving 
effect thereto by reporting to ‘t all ap- 
parent violations of the code which 
may come to their attention. 


Each manufacturer shall bear his 
share, in proportion to his total sales, 
of the cost of, and the responsibility of, 
creating and administering this code, 
either by becoming a member of the 
Association or by paying to the Asso- 
ciation assessments equal in amount to 
that part of the dues of members of 
the Association in like situation re- 
quired and allotted to the support of 
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XXII 
Duties of the Association 

(a) The Association is charged with 
the duty of securing compliance of all 
manufacturers with the provisions ot 
this code and of reporting to the Presi- 
dent all willful violations of its pro- 
visions in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as shall be established 
by the President for such procedure. 

(b) The Association shall establish 
rules of procedure for carrying out the 
provisions of this code, and may create 
such agencies and committees for this 
purpose as may be necessary. 


(a) This code may be amended 
from time to time upon the submission 
by or through the Association to, and 
approval by, the President of such 
amendments as may be necessary. 

(b) The President may from time 
to time cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license or any rule or regula- 
tion herein issued under the authority 
of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act or Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

XXIV 
Effective Date 

This code shall become effective on 
and after the tenth day following its 
approval by the President. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 























LL raw materials that go 


into the making of 
Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings 
are tested with scrupulous care. 
Those who make these coatings 
are craftsmen in the strictest 
sense of the word. That is why 
they are excellent coatings for 
you to use. That is why they 
will claim your enthusiasm at 
once. Why not send for samples 
at once... today? 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE Co 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO 
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ENTICING 
NEW FRUIT FLAVORS 
for HARD CANDIES 


Now available for 


STRAWBERRY 


RASPBERRY 
PINEAPPLE INRA 


BANANA 
CHERRY 
PEACH WE DO OUR PART 


Blanke-Baer’s new line of imitation 





Hard Candy Flavors in the above pop- 
ular variety should enable you to 
increase your Hard Candy sales this 
Summer. 


On request we shall be glad to send you 
samples of hard candies made with our new 
Hard Candy Flavors. 


_ BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & 


PRESERVING COMPANY 


3224 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY 
S93 44} «0: 6 we MISSOURI 
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An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to yur CONFECTIONS 


ESTABLISHED 
1851 


ATLAS 


First Producers of Certified Colors 


GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 


—_—_—— 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MERCK’S 


Gold Medal Standard 


CITRIC ACID 


Tartaric 
Acid 
Milk 

Sugar 


Cream of 
Tartar 


Oil of 
Wintergreen 
(Synthetic) 





Merck’s Citric Acid is the Gold Medal Standard 
for confectionery products. . . Supplied in powder, 
crystal or granular forms. . . Shipped in kegs, bar- 
rels and carloads. . . Meets U.S. P. requirements. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


161 Sixth Ave. 
New York 


Rahway, N. J. 


916 Parrish St. 4528S. B’way Merck & Co. Ltd. 
Philadelphia St. Louis Montreal 
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You will like this very 
convenient leatherette 
leose-copy binder. It 
holds 12 copies of THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER for 


ready reference. 





BINDERS 


for current issues of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
These binders make your files of THE MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER more accessible 


as well as make an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 


$2 50 just covers our cost; it’s a quality job and it 
° looks the part. Order one right now—send 
it back if you don’t like it. 

THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1143 The Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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CORN SYRUP 
CLINTON £388 336 
CORN SUGAR terinep 


| WE INVITE INQUIRIES RE- 
GARDING OUR. PRODUCTS 
AND THEIR USE IN THE 
| CANDY FACTORY, AND ON 
| OPERATING PROBLEMS 








Manufactured By 


CLINTON ©ottisin’? COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 

















Saft / ¥ 
= TAKE IT OUT®@ A 


THERE IS NO “IF” 
OR UNCERTAINTY WHEN 
YOU USE 


CONVERTIT 


Purified invertase of standardized activity 











There are no ifs or ands about the use of CONVERTIT — it functions with a 
definite surety of desired results — “softening” creams after they are coated. 
You cannot afford to take chances with an invertase of uncertain activity. 
KNOW! — Use Convertit — 
It is standardized and guaranteed to give satistactory results. Our Service Depart- 


ment will be glad to furnish formulas and suggestions — for instance, our new 
book containing formulas for making ten types of cream centers —wirite for a copy. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive distributors of CONVERTIT 
109-111 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“YOU'VE GOT WHAT WE NEED” 


Said many N. C. A. members when they 
saw the display of BURMAK BELTS 
at the Convention. They came, they 
saw, they bought— 


Treated Cold Bed Belts 

New Type Caramel Cutter Boards 
“Long Life” Batch Roller Belts 
Glazed Belts for better bottoms. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY. Chicago 


SEAL CARDS E 
A Brand New Line More color and more Flash / 









Send for Circular 
CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 
The Largest Board and Card House in the World 
6320-32 Harvard Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
























WRAPPING 
MACHINES 
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Those candy manufacturers 
who have added IDEAL Wrap- 
ping Machines to their plant’s 
equipment know what it really 
means to enjoy the efficiency 
and economy of operation of 
smoothly running, faultless 
machines. 
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IDEALS come in two models: 
the Senior Model, which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute, 
and the Special Model han- 
dling 240 pieces per minute 
These machines will take care 
of all ordinary and some ex- 
traordinary requirements. They 
are suitable for either the 
large or the small manufac- 
turer. 

Every IDEAL Machine carries 
the unqualified guarantee that 
it is mechanically perfect. 





1932 Bound Volumes 


of the 


MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 








Price $6.25 postpaid ° 
A request for further details will obligate you in no way. 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 
Established 1906 
1143—The Merchandise Mart Chicago , Illinois Middletown, N. Y., U. S. A. 














LET’S GET OUT OF THE RED 


F you want your Chocolate Department out of the red, let 
us replace that obsolete cooler with an up-to-date efficient 
“LUSTR-KOOLD” Chocolate Cooling Conveyor. 

If you want a high luster on your hard candy, or a tender 
“velvety” marshmallow or toffee and carmel that does not stick, 
and, independent of weather, let us equip your Work Rooms with 
the latest type “ECONOMY” Room Conditioner or Cooler. 


Descriptive literature sent or a plant survey made without obligation. 


Eeonomy Equipment Company, Ine. 
6835 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


Engineers and manufacturers of air conditioning, cooling and drying 
equipment for the Candy, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


LEARING HOUS 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: ONE 16 INCH EN- 
rober, Mills reversible caramel 
sizer, Leonard date pitting machine, 


Werner chocolate mixers, Racine 
depositor, Savage marshmallow 
beater, time clock, starch trays, 
Electric Bon Bon dipping tables, 
Chocolate dipping tables, Vestibule 
cold room door, Smith Exact 
Weight Scales, Werner crystal 


cooker, Icing dollies, small tools, 
drop rolls, buttercup cutter, etc. The 
W. C. Nevin Candy Company, 1647 
Blake Street, Denver, Colorado. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—1 16” 

Enrober (National); 1 300-lb. 
Chocolate Kettle (National); 1 De- 
positor for Stars and Buds; 1 Coco 
Bean Cracker and Tanner (Nation- 
al); 1 Copper Revolving Sanding 
Pan; 6,000 Starch Boards. King 
Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 

equipment available for immediate 
shipment: Springfield 10,000 Ibs. 
per day continuous cooker ; Hildreth 
double arm pulling machine with 
A.c. motor; 6’ York batch roller for 
gas; Racine Model “M” Die pop 
machine with golf ball sucker dies, 
direct motor drive and tumbling at- 
tachment; 4 and 5’ Ball cream 
beaters, belt drive and motor 
drive; 150 Ib. to 800 Ib. chocolate 
melters, belt and motor drive; 16” 
enrober with cooling tunnel; auto- 
matic feeder, bottomer and stringer ; 
complete Springfield wood mogul; 
35 gal. and 50 gal. Savage double 
action tilting caramel mixer; Model 
“S” or Model “K” No. 3 Savage fire 
mixers; 7%” and 1” Ideal caramel 
wrappers; Hobart mixer; three 
speed, 80 quart, motor drive; 150 
and 200 Ib. Savage marshmallow 
beaters; 38” copper revolving pans 
with steam coils; Simplex gas 
vacuum cooker. Also many other 
machines. Write or wire for lowest 
prices. SAVAGE BROS. CO., 2638 
Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE—ONE SIMPLEX 
starch buck, power driven, cost 


$800 new, will sell for $200, f. o. b. 


Cincinnati, guaranteed excellent 
condition. The Wm. C. Johnson 


Candy Co., South St. at State Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—12-INCH UNIVER- 

sal Coater, Bottomer, 35-ft. Cool- 
ing Tunnel. All electric, like new, 
excellent work. Three 100-Ib. Mills 
Chocolate Melting Kettles with mo- 
tor. Vulcan Gas Stove. Barbara 
Fritchie Chocolate Shoppe, Freder- 
ick, Md. 





PLASTIC CHAINS FOR GAEBEL 

machine used about six months, 
in first class condition, cheap. Ad- 
dress D-4443, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Mer- 
candise Mart, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—TWO 24” ENROBERS 

with bottomer and cooler and packers. 
Low price to move quickly. Address: T- 
6570, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—PIECE MEAL—AT SUR- 

prisingly low prices and with liberal pay- 
ment terms, in keeping with present condi- 
tions—all machinery and equipment former- 
ly operated by E. Greenfield’s Sons and 
Repetti’s, former divisions of Candy 
Brands, Inc., at 95-107 Lorimer Street. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We are quoting special low prices for 
immediate sales, directly from the floors of 
the above plant, since the machinery must 
be immediately removed. 

You can arrange to inspect this equipment 
since our representative is always on the 
premises. 

This is the chance of a lifetime to secure 
excellent equipment at very cheap prices. 

See pages 10 and 11 for partial list of 
equipment at this plant. 

Write or wire collect for prices and 
details to Union Confectionery Machinery 
Co., Inc., 318 Lafayette St., New York City. 
Cable address “Confecmach.” 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—BOILER, 1 
h.p. Bartlett & Haywood, gas fired, 100 
Ibs. pressure. Address: T-6564, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—CHEAP—TWO 16-IN. EN- 

robers with automatic feeders, bottomers 
and strokers. Will sell with or without at- 
tachments. Address C-3308, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE—RACINE IMPROVED AU- 

tomatic sucker machine, latest type, dumb- 
bell, and two for five cent and one cent round 
rollers. Address D-4320, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE CHEAP IN SMALL QUAN- 

tities or carload lot 10,000 good used 
starch trays formerly used at the Greenfield's 
plant, also pan boards and carrying trays. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Company. 
318 Lafayette street, New York City, N. Y. 


MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED: TWO USED WRAP- 

ping machines to wrap le and 5c 
candy bars. Address: 1-9335 % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, III. 





MACHINERY WANTED: 

Ideal caramel wrapper. Hobart 
fire mixer. Model K Kiss cutting 
and wrapping machine. Dealers 
save stamps. John Kish, Etna, 
Pennsylvania. 





WANTED TO BUY—USED TOF- 

fee wrapping machine which will 
wrap in both foil and wax or cello- 
phane. Chase Candy Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 
WANTED—CHAIN DRIVE 

cream beater, 3-4 ft. combustion 
gas stoves with blower, caramel 


stirrer, sizing and cutting machines. 
Dealers save stamps. 
tion, age and lowest price. 
Kish, Etna, Pa. 


State condi- 
John 
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POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL 
candy maker with 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the wholesale candy 
business wants position either as 
superintendent or sales demonstra- 
tor, calling on manufacturing con- 
fectioners. Have thorough knowl- 
edge of manufacturing all kinds of 
confections and have formulas for 
a complete line of 5 and 10c bar 
goods. Services available at once. 
Address: 1-9336 % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED: ALL 

around working foreman or candy 
maker on lines of gums, jellies, 
Marshmallow goods, nougats, cara- 
mels and all creams, crystallizing, 
hand roll and cast centers. Experi- 
enced enrober operator. Address: 
Joe J. Hennessey, 306 N. Buckeye, 
lola, Kansas. 





SUPERINTENDENT—18 YEARS 

practical, 2 years laboratory ex- 
perience. Thorough knowledge every 
branch of candy manufacture. Expert 
production man, can handle help effi- 
ciently. Will go anywhere. First class 
references. Address 1-9331 % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence on bulk, bar, fancy packages. 
Two years’ chemical research work. 
Understands chocolate coating from 
the bean up. Can originate new 
pieces. Have new and _ original 
formulas. Expert on _ production 
problems. Competent supervisor. 
Modest salary. Address I-9332 % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. ~ 


WANTED POSITION BY AN 

A-1 all around candy maker. 
Thoroughly versed in all lines. Ex- 
pert enrober operator with full 
knowledge of the manufacture of 
chocolate from the bean. Capable 
in the capacity of working foreman 
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or can take complete charge. Well 
educated, can figure costs and keep 
down overhead in small or large 
plant. Can originate new goods and 
ideas in packaging. Am 40 years 
old. My services have been with 
the most successful concerns in the 
business. Address: 1-9333 % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





HIGHLY COMPETENT AND EX- 

perienced candy and ice cream 
maker, one. of the best, with mana- 
gerial ability, desires to lease com- 
plete retail store or department 
with candy making equipment. Place 
must have appropriate location and 
possibilities. Position as candy mak- 
er or manager would receive consid- 
eration. Available at once. H. E. 
May, 416 Hancock St., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 





GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
wanted with factory requiring re- 
liable, efficient, economical, honor- 
able, active management. Qualifica- 
tions: Sales, manufacturing, office, 
buying, shipping, cost, advertising. 
Address H-8332, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 

position with progressive candy 
manufacturer. I ama practical can- 
dy maker with years of experience; 
understand modern candy machin- 
ery; executive ability, capable of 
handling help and run factory effec- 
tively and efficiently; 20 years’ ex- 
perience in quantity and quality pro- 
duction of general lines. Address 
H-8334, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





EXPERIENCED CANDY MAN— 

Fine package and bulk goods. 
Also full line of pan work. Fine ref- 
erence. Reliable. Address H-8336, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FIRST-CLASS HARD CANDY 

foreman wishes to make connec- 
tion with some good reliable manu- 
facturer, also specialize in caramels, 
nougat, fudge and peanut work. 
Now engaged but desirous of mak- 
ing a change. References. Address 
H-8335, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 
position any size plant, take charge 
of manufacturing, handle help, fig- 
ure costs; 20 years’ experience in 
general line factory. Age 48, mar- 
ried. Can originate new goods, fa- 
miliar with all candy machinery, 
boiler room and starch drying equip- 
ment. Available at any time. Ad- 
dress: G-7332, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





EXPERT PAN MAN WISHES TO 
make change. 23 years of experi- 


ence in pan line, steam and cold 
grossing work. Also specializes in 
the chocolate pan work grossing and 
finishing. Address: G-7331, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 


cago, IIl. 





SITUATION WANTED BY HIGH 
class all around candy maker, 
thoroughly experienced on general 
line of fine retail candies, including 
chocolates of all kinds, bon bons, 
nougats fudges, jellies, caramels, 
toffees, butter brittles, nut goods, 
cream goods, rolls, hard goods, hol- 
iday goods, salted nuts, counter 
goods, week-end specials. I can also 
produce medium grade lines. Avail- 
able at once or early fall to well 
rated firm as candy maker, foreman 
or manager of manufacturing de- 
partment. American, 40, sober. Ad- 
dress: G-7334, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





ALL AROUND CANDY MAKER 

desires position at once, wholesale 
or retail. Address E-5332, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





PRACTICAL CHOCOLATE MAN 

fifteen years’ experience with 
leading confectionery manufactur- 
ers, making and originating a high 
quality line of chocolate coating 
and bars. Familiar with all types of 
equipment, thorough factory busi- 
ness training in supervision of help, 
production, cost, handling materials. 
Desires to make a connection with 
a live manufacturing enterprise, 
where initiative and creative ability 
will be appreciated. Married. Age 
36. Address F-6332, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





WANTED — POSITION — HAVE 

had 25 years’ experience in the 
candy business in all phases and am 
familiar with all the latest equip- 
ment. My last experience was in 
hand rolls, jellies, gums, cream 
mixes and marshmallow work. Am 
40 years old, married, and have fam- 
ily. I can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Address C-3339, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





QUALIFIED SUGAR CHEMIST 
and Food Technologist with broad 
knowledge of confections, seeks po- 
sition as control chemist, research 
chemist or assistant superintendent 
in an organization where an expert 
knowledge of sugars and related 
confectioners’ raw materials.is re- 
quired. F-6333, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED IN MIDDLE 

West by thoroughly experienced 
candy maker with 33 years of prac- 
tical experience, making all kinds of 


chocolate centers, marshmallows, 
gum work, nougat, fudge, jellies, 


POSITIONS WANTED 





taffy, etc. I am the originator of 
many items now on the market. 
Also having had charge of the above 
departments in some of the largest 
factories in New York and Middle 
West. I am thoroughly acquainted 
with machinery and handling of help 
and can increase production in any 
department. Will furnish 20 years 
of references as to ability and habits, 
etc. Address D-4446, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 








HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—A GOOD 

cream and marshmallow man by 
an Eastern firm. State references 
and give age and experience. H-8333, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, III. 





HELP WANTED—A GOOD 

cream and gum man by a Middle 
West firm. State experience, age 
and give references as to past con- 
nections. Address: G-7333, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 





AGGRESSIVE, RELIABLE 

salesman with 15 years’ experi- 
ence in both selling and manufac- 
turing of candy wants lines for Win- 
consin and Minnesota. Substantial 
following with confectionery, drug, 
grocery and tobacco jobbers. Ret- 
erences gladly furnished. Address: 
1-9334 % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, II. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA AND ADJA- 

cent territory—Salesman with fol- 
lowing wants penny goods, bar 
goods, and package goods for holi- 
day trade. Covering this territory 
regularly for the past 15 years. Un- 
limited references. Address H-8337, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IIl. 


AGGRESSIVE SUBSTANTIAL 

man with eight years’ experience, 
wants lines for Chicago and Mid- 
West markets. Extensive friend- 
ship with confectionery, drug, gro- 
cery, tobacco jobbers, also chain 
stores and large retail buyers. Will 
operate either as broker or exclu- 
sive representative provided line is 
sufficiently extensive. Address E- 
5333, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, III. 


CONFECTIONERY SALESMAN 

wishes contact with candy manu- 
facturers to sell candy bars and spe- 
cialties to jobbers on commission 
basis. Address: F-6331, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














ATTENTION — MR. MANUFAC- 

turer: Are you represented at all 
or are you satisfactorily represented 
in the richest market in the world— 
Greater New York? This is the time 
to make preparations for improved 
business this fall, and the right kind 
of representation is a major factor 
in your plans. What have you got 
to sell? A reliable, seasoned sales- 
man of many years’ experience of- 
fers his services in helping you ob- 
tain your share of the business in 
this market. Address: G-7335, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, IIl. 








MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
BRING AMAZING RESULTS! 


Classified ads in The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are proving every month a valuable service to candy 
manufacturers and individuals of the industry who are in the market with various wants — to buy or sell. 
“M. C.” classified ads bring desired results—in many cases far beyond expectations! You, too, can use this 
helpful department! Write us and we will tell you how you can use this advertising to the best advantage. 


Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co... Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
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Give Him 
SALES BACKING ° ° . 


66 

A good salesman these days of 
bare-handed selling is entitled to 
advertising help. He deserves and 
well rates the assistance of advertis- 
ing copy backing up his sales pre- 
sentation in the pages of publications 
read by his prospects.” 


om 


Give him this backing by a repeated 
sales message in the only publication 
exclusively concentrating on Whole- 
sale, Chain Store and Large Retail 
Candy Buyers! 8,000 every month! 














Candy Industry’s Only Publication with an Audited Buyer Circulation. 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


1140 The Merchandise Mart. Chicage. Hlinois 
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